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Education 





CITY AND COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
BELFAST. 


BRANCH LIBRARIAN. 


HE LIBRARY and TECHNICAL INSTRUC- 

TION COMMITTEE invite applications for 

the post of BRANCH LIBRARIAN for the new 

BRANCH LIBRARY, OLDPARK ROAD. 
Salary £100 per annum. 

Candidates are required to have had previous 
experience in Public Library Work and Organisa- 
tion, and to state their experience in Classification 
and Cataloguing. 

e not to exceed 40,—Applications, with copies 
of t Testimonials, to be addressed to THE 
CHAIRMAN, The Public Library, Belfast, marked 
on the Envelope “Branch Librarian,’ and delivered 
on or before JUNE 19, 1906. 

Canvassing will disqualify, 

G. H. ELLIOTT, Chief Librarian. 

Jane 5, 1906. 

UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF HUMANITY. 











T= University Court of the University of 
Glasgow will on July 19 or some subsequent 
date proceed to appoint a Professor to occupy the 
above Chair which is now vacant. 

The Professor will be required to enter on his 
duties on October 1, 1906, from which date the 
appointment will take effect. 

he normal salary is fixed by Ordinance at 
f{1000, The Chair has an Official Residence 
attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam and 
carries with it the right to a pension on conditions 
prescribed by Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the under- 
signed, who will furnish any further information 
desired, 20 copies of his application and 20 copies 
of any testimonials he may desire to submit on or 
before July 7, 1906. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
or West Regent Street, Glasgow. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An Exami- 

nation will be held on June 27, 28, and 29 to 

fill Vacancies in Scholarships and Exhibitions.— 

For particulars apply by letter to the Bursar, The 
Bursary, Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ACKWARD BOYS SUCCESSFUL. 
See Staff (honoursmen), fees (moderate), suc- 
cesses (18 years), diet, testimonials, etc.—RecTor, 
Combe Florey, Taunton. 


SEVEN RESIDENT TUTORS FOR 14 
PUPILS. 








T. PAUL'S SCHOOL, WEST KENSING- 
~2 TON.—An examination will be held at the 
above School on Tuesday, June 26, 1906, and on 
the following days for filling up several vacancies 
on the foundation.—Full particulars can be ob- 
tained on application to the Bursar. 








IGNORINA CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 

Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 

of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 

a ng | meetin Victoria Gardens, Notting-hill 
ate, a 


Bat tseeg MUSEUM (NATURAL 
HISTORY). 





The following are among the more recently published Works 
= Natural History issued by the Trustees of the British 

useum :— 

Catalogue of BIRD'S EGGS. Vol. IV. PASSERIFORMES 
(continued). By E. W. Oatrs and Savue G. Rem. 14 
Coloured Plates. Price {1 ros. 

Catalogue of LEPIDOPTE PHALEN4 (MOTHS). By Sir 
Grorce F. Hampson, Bart. Vol. V. NOCTUIDZ (HADE- 
NINZ:). 172 Woodcuts. Price 15s. Atlas of 18 Coloured 
Plates, 15s. 

Synonymic Catalogueof ORTHOPTERA. By W. F. Kirsy. 
Mra I. Orphoptera Euplexoptera, Cursoria, et Grossoria. 

ice Tos. 

Synonymic Catalogue of HOMOPTERA. PARTI, CICADIDA. 
By W. L. Distant. Price 5s. 

Catalogue of MADREPORARIAN CORALS. Vol. V. 
PORITES of the Indo-Pacific Region. By H. M. Bernarp, 
M.A. 35 Plates. Price {1 158. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of AUSTRALIAN PLANTS collected in 
1770, during CAPT. COOK’S VOYAGE round the World in 
H.M.S. Endeavour. Part III. 77 Plates and 3 Maps. 
Price £1 5s. 

Catalogue of the TERTIARY VERTEBRATA OF T 
FAYUM, EGYPT. By C. W. Anprews, D.Sc. F.R.S.. 98 
Text Figures and 26 Plates. Price {1 15s. 

er vt of the FOSSIL PLANTS OFsTHE GLOSSOPTERIS 
FLORA. Being a Monograph of the Permo-Carboniferous 
Flora of India and the Southern Hemisphere. By E. A. 
Newet Arser, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 51 Text Figures and 
8 Plates. Price 128. 6d. 

These Works can be purchased through the Agency of 
Messrs. Loncmans & Co., 30 Paternoster Row, E.C.; Mr. B. 
Quaneree, ts Piccadilly, W.; Messrs. Kecan Paut & Co., 

_— House, 43 Gerrard Street, Soho, W. ; and Messrs. DuLau 
& Co., 37 Soho Square, Ww. 


June 1, 1906. E. Ray Lanxester, Director. 








Sale by Auction 





Valuable Books, and Illuminated and other 
Manuscripts. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
HODGE will SELL by AUCTION at their 
House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, June 27, and Three Followin 
Days, at 1 o’clock precisely, valuable BOOKS, an 
ILLUMINATED and other MANUSCRIPTS, 
HISTORICAL and LITERARY DOCUMENTS, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, etc., including 17 
extremely rare Pre-Shakespearean plays, Original 
Sixteenth Century Editions—the First and Fourth 
Shakespeare Folios, and numerous Works of 
Shakespearean interest—an interesting Shake- 
spearean Manuscript—the Whitworth Papers— 
elson Documents—John Knox’s Book of Common 
Order, in Gaelic, First Edition—a Letter and Song 
in the Autograph of Robert Burns; BOOKS from 
the LIBRARY of W. HAGGARD, vat 
Byroniana— Manuscript of the Order of the 
Garter—Blake's Poetical Sketches, 1783, Presenta- 
tion Copy—Goupil’s Illustrated Monographs, etc. 
en viewed two days prior. Catalogues may 
had. 








Hotel 





Be ae UEEN’S 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. PALMER, 
Proprietor. 











TAMMERING. — The severest and most 
obstinate cases can now be perfectly and per- 
manently cured by one who has cured himself after 
stammering for 10 years; call or write.—Mr. A. C. 
Schnelle, 112 Bedford Court Mansions, London, 
W.C. 


Art 





ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. — SHEP. 
HERD’S SPRING EXHIBITION includes 
choice Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of 
the Early British School.—SHEPHERD’s GALLERY, 
27 King Street, St. James's. 





XHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
GERMAN ART, PRINCES’ GALLERY, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


NOW OPEN, to to 6. 


LPINE CLUB, MILL STREET, 
CONDUIT STREET.—Large Decorative 
Panels by J. Kerr Lawson are being exhibited by 
Messrs. Carfax & Co., every day from ro till 6, 
Admission one shilling. 








ILLIAM BLAKE. —Exhibition of Paintin 

and Water-colours, The largest ever brought 
together in England at CarFax GALLERY, 24 Bury 
Street, St. James. ro till 6, Admission One 
Shilling. 





LIFFORD’S INN HALL, 
FRIDAY CLUB EXHIBITION. 
Works of Art, Ancient and Modern. Open daily 
from ro to 6, till July 7, Catalogues one shilling. 





XHIBITION of important PAINTINGS 
by MANET, from the Faure Collection, at 
Messrs. SULLEY and Co.’s Galleries, 159 New 
Bond Street, DAILY, (June 13-30), 10-5. 
Admission One Shilling, including catalogue, 





AMILY PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 

Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Gorrgy,3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road Bushey, Herts, 











Situations Vacant 





ANTED to Hear of a good Translator of 
Latin and French.—Apply Mas., Post Office, 
Nantwich, 





KHEDIVIAL SCHOOL OF LAW, CAIRO. 
LAW LECTURESHIP, 


T= Egyptian Ministry of Education invites 

applications for the post of Lecturer in the 
English section of the Khedivial School of Law, 
Cairo. Salary £615 rising to £820. Candidates 
must be University men, having either a law 
degree or other | qualification, and must have 
some knowledge of French. The successful appli- 
cant will be required in the first instance to lecture 
(in English) on Roman Law. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, and 
accompanied by copies only of testimonials, to be 
sent before July 14,1906, to DoucLas Duncop, Esq., 
Gullane, Lothian, to whom Candidates may 
apply by letter for further information. 
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THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY 





Roses tor English Gardens 


Ld Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. By 
post, 12s. 11d. 


Lilies for English Gardens 


Written and compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. net. 
By post, 8s. 10d. 


Wall and Water Gardens 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of ‘ Wood and Garden.” 
Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 
Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page IMlustrations. 
Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, 12s. 6d. net. By post, 12s. rid. 


The Century Book of 
Gardening | sou, EDITION) 


Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover 
of the Garden, 624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations. 
21s. net. By post, 21s. 10d. 


Gardening for Beginners. 


(THIRD EDITION) 
A Handbook to the Garden. By B. T. COOK. tas. 6d. met. By 














post, 135. 7 Pee Pane Se 
Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens 
By E. T. COOK, Editor of ‘The Garden."’ 12s. 6d. met. By 
poe, 13s. 


Volumes I. and II. 


Gardens Old and New 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 450 
Superb Illustrations in each Volume, printed on treble thick 
Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the greatest 
and most interesting Gardens and Homesin England. £2 as. net each, 
By post, £2, 3s. each. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


The Fruit Garden 


By GEORGE BUNYARD V.M.H., and OWEN THOMAS, 
V.M.H. Price ras. 6d.net, by post 13s. 


Sweet Violets and Pansies, 


and Violets from Mouatain and Plain 


Written by several authorities, and Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of 
“ The Garden,” Author of ‘* Trees and Shrubs,"’ etc. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. 10d. 


e e 
The Book ot British Ferns 
By CHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price gs. 6d. net. By post, 3s. rod. 











Carnations and Pinks 


Written by Experts and Edited by E. T. GQOK. Price gs. 6d. net 
By post, 3s. 10d. 








PRICE 3s.:\6d., by post 3s. 10d, 


DIFFERENT . 
DRUMMERS 


EVELYNE E. RYND 
Author of “Mrs. Green,” “‘ The Riggleses.” 


Times.—" The title is from Fhoreau’s fine saying, ‘If a man does not keep pace with his 
companions, perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer’; and the author here shows 
that the humour of * Mrs. Green’ is only part of her literary outlook, for she touches with real 
skill the lives of those who do not walk in step with that delightful charwoman. There is a 
touch of her in one or two of the stories, but they are very varied—three of them in Normandy 
—and, in all, the chords of real and tender human feeling are touched with skill and sympathy. 


NOW READY 





NOW READY 


BIG GAME SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 


*2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. I and 2, [2/6 each net, 
by post 12/II each. 
Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 





NOW READY 


HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 


Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of James Epwarp, 
SECOND EARL OF MALMESBURY, with a Prefatory Memoir by 
his Great Grandson, THE FIFTH EArt. 


Edited by F. G. AFLALO 
Price 10/6 net. By post, 10/II 


POLO 


PAST AND PRESENT 


By T. F. DALE. Price 12/6 net, by post, I3/- 

Field.—“*‘ Polo Past: and Present’ deals with the subject to the test detail, and the 
book is filled with useful hiats and maxims. The style in which the information is proffered 
gains for the author the confidence of the reader, and to those who are interested in the subject 
comes the satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, that they have gained knowledge in the 
historical, theoretical, and practical views of Polo. It is given to few writers to thoroughly 
realise the niceties which surround the modern circumstance. In this Mr. Dale is ly 
fortunate, for not only may the novice become initiated in what best concerns but the 
experienced may find pleasurein digesting .he reminiscence of an observant mind. 

“ Regimental Polo, elementary Polo, and the training of the Polo pony, each has its chapter, 
to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Polo and Team-play, certainly the most 
instructive message the book contains and well worthy the ccnsideration of the Player. Mr. Dale 

ves detailed ccnsideration to combination in match teams, and explains the why and where- 
lore, not always.an easy: task even for those who are high exponents of the game. Umpires and 
ceferees are given their cormer,and many wholesome words of advice are spoken to.guide the 
fulfilment of their duties. 

“ A very good chapter on the management and care of Polo grounds will prove of service to 
the troubled spirits of ked secretaries, and the book closes with varied and complete 
informationof Polo in Austsalia and America; miles of England and india: a full-fledged 
appendix of useful infocmation ; and last, but not least, a thoroughly efficient index.” 


SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 
Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vcls. I and 2, 12/- each net, 
by post I2/II each. 


FISHING 


Edited by Mr. HCRACE G. HUTCHINSON 
Now Feady. In Two Volumes 


With Coloured Plates of Salmon and Trout Flies. Over aso Full-Page 
Illustrations with various diagrams 
2 Vols,, 25/- net, by post, 25/10. Vols. I and 2, [2/6 each 
net, by post I3/- each. 

















Published at the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, WC. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


THe suspense is over at last and the appointments to 
the National Gallery and the Tate Gallery are officially 
announced. Sir Charles Holroyd gets the National 
Gallery, as every one expected that he would. It cannot 
be denied that this appointment is something of a blow 
to those who hold that the Director of the National 
Gallery should be a kind of Dictator, with the trustees for 
his servants; a man with a strong and definite policy of 
his own which it would be the business of the Trustees 
to accept, assist and authorise. The ideal Director has 
been described in these columns as “active, alert, 
rapacious ”—a Dr. Wilhelm Bode, in fact; who would 
know better than any one where good things were to be 
had, hold his tongue about them till the right moment 
came and then—snap! He-must be content to be a thorn 
in the flesh of his Trustees, spurring them on to the 
efforts which, animated and united by a will and a 
decision stronger than their own, they are only too willing 
to make. He should be able, even, to bully the Treasury 
and on occasion to snap his fingers at Authority. 


Wilhelm Bodes are few here below; and these are not 
the qualities by which Sir Charles Holroyd has won the 
distinguished position he thoroughly deserves. It is early 
to judge; but his reign, we foretell, will not be a reign of 
great coups, of surprises and heroic achievements, of boot 
carried off under the very guns of the enemy. Yet it will 
be‘a reign in which, thanks to the tact and energy for 
which Sir Charles a has always been remarkable, 
Trustees and Directors will very comfortably agree not to 
do nothing, as in the old days, but to do all they can with 
their cumbrous machinery, a miserable Treasury grant 
and an apathetic public. The new Director is a young 
and sturdy man, with an inexhaustible power of work, 
wide sympathies and a genuine love of art; and even if 
he does not take up in his new and difficult position a 
decided and dictatorial line, his many good qualities 
cannot be without effect on the management of our national 
collection. 





At the Tate Gallery we are in another pair of shoes. 
Mr. D. S. MacColl is known best as the man who headed 
the attack on the Royal Academy’s administration of the 
Chantrey Bequest. His appointment to the very Gallery 
where he will have to house and arrange the Chantrey 
pictures is a humorous and illuminating comment on the 
result of the trial (for it was no less) in which he was the 
prosecutor. There can be no question of Mr. MacColl’s 
decision, knowledge and courage. The question, indeed, 
is not so much what he will do to the Tate as what will 
the Tate do to him? Will it tame him? Will it add 
Sugar to the salt of his judgment? Will he put the 
Chantrey pictures in the cellar, or have the rooms where 
they hang anently “closed for repairs” ? or will he 
come to hke them, to find them comfortable companions ; 
and set about qualifying himself for an A.R.A.? We 





hope not: we'need hardly say that we believe not. Our 
eyes are fixed upon the Tate Gallery: we quite expect to 
see some fun. 


The fact that “Il Santo,” the recent book of Antonio 
Fogazzaro, poet, novelist, musical enthusiast and phildso- 
pher, has, in consequence of advanced theories‘and freedom 
of expression teuching clerical matters in Italy, been placed 
on the “‘ Index,’’ has:created a greater degree of British in- 
terest in that author’s writings than has been manifested 
hitherto. Fogazzaro has never been one who could be 
called a prophet not without honour save in his own 
country, seeing that the Italian editions of ‘ Piccolo 
Mondo Antico” (which deals with the progenitors of Piero 
Maironi, “ I] Santo’’) number nearly forty, while those of 
some of his othér works—“ Daniele Cortis” for example 
—are well over twenty. In France and Germany he has 
long found favour, and translations of his prose and verse 
are nutnerous there. Some, too, have appeared in Danish, 
Dutch, Polish, Russian and Swedish. In England, as 
yet, he can scarcely be said to have come to his own, 
although keenly appreciated by a literary few. But he 
now bids fair to do so, and as Messrs. Hodder and Stough- 
ton’s issue of an English version of “‘Il Santo”’ is likely 
to elicit inquiry as to his previously translated works, 
reference to some of them may be serviceable. 


**Valsolda”’ is a volume of verse (mainly descriptive of 
the natural beauties of the locality by the Lake of Lugano, 
to which it owes its title), published by Fogazzaro thirty 
years ago (Milan, 1876). This includes two psems—‘‘A 
Sera’’ and “In San Marco di Venezia”—both gems of 
their kind, which in 1893 appeared in “Italian Lyrists of 
To-day,” a book of translations from contemporary 
Italian poetry, with biographical notices by G, A. Greene. 
A further rendering of ‘A Sera,” it may be mentioned, 
was subsequently produced'in the Leeds Mercury weekly 
supplement, August 14, 1897. An English translation of 
Fogazzaro’s earliest novel, “‘Malombra,”’ published in 
188r (this, like his later ones, has a mournful end, but is 
powerful! in scenic depiction), was published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin in 1896, but attracted little public notice. In 
1888 his short sketch (subsequently reproduced with 
others in one volume), ‘‘ Un'pensiero di Ermes Torranza,” 
appeared in English in the January monthly number of the 
Rivista Itaha. 


To the British public at the present moment “ Daniele 
Cortis,’’ published in 1885, is certainly the best known of 
Fogazzaro’s novels. It was translated into English in New 
York in 1887; and also in London in 1890 (Remington 
and Co.) A pathetic short story, ‘‘ Pereat Rochus,” 
originally produced in the Corriere di Roma and subse- 
quently included with the Ermes Torranza ‘sketch in 
‘**Fedele ed altri racconti,’’ Milan 1887, was translated 
into English in two parts, in the June and July numbérs 
of the Italian Monthly Magazine, 1888. Fogazzaro’s third 
important novel, “Il Mistéro del Poeta,” in which the 
author covers Getman ground as well as Italian, came otit 
in 1888, and an English translation, still available, was 
published in 1903 by Messrs. Duckworth. Translations of 
expressions of some of his evolutionary theories are to be 
met with in the 1895 May and July numbers of the 
Contemporary Review. 


An English rendering of Fogazzaro’s most popular 
novel, already referred to, “Piccolo Mondo Antico,” 
might have been expected to appear by this time. But 
the amount of dialect introduced into it opprers. so far, 
to have proved a stumbling-block, for, to the best of our 
knowledge, none has been forthcoming, although the book 
has been reproduced in French, Swedish and Polish. Its 
sequel, “ Piccolo Mondo Moderno’’—an inferior work— 
shares a similar fate. But'many are sure to be ititerested 
in the translation of “Il Santo,” and then they will 
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be curious as to what previously befell the characters 
and their predecessors. Sosomething remains to be done. 


At the extreme end of the churchyard of St. John the 
Baptist at Southend, facing the sea, lies the grave of 
Robert Buchanan. The memorial consists of a bronze 
bust on a black pedestal, and is inscribed as follows: 
“Robert Buchanan, poet, novelist and dramatist.” Sur- 
rounded by six cypress trees, the granite kerbing bears 
the dates and places of his birth and death, and among 
other inscriptions the following verse from ‘‘ The City 
of Dreams” : 

Forget me not but come, O King, 
And find me softly slumbering 
In dark and troubled dreams of Thee ; 


Then with one waft of thy bright wing 
Awake me. 


It has been customary for admirers of Robert 
Buchanan’s genius to place tributes on his grave each 
year, and this year was no exception to past years. 
Many wreaths were deposited on the grave, including one 
from his biographer, Miss Harriet Jay. One who stood 
reverently by the grave was forcibly reminded of the 
lines in Buchanan’s dedication to Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
of his ‘‘God and the Man,” the amende honorable for a 
bitterly regretted mistake : 


Calmly thy royal robe of Death around thee, 

Thou sleepest and weeping Brethren round thee stand : 

Gently they placed, ere yet God's angel crown’d thee, 
My lily in thy hand! 

I never knew thee living, O my brother ! 

But on thy breast my lily of love now lies: 

And by that token we shall know each other, 
When God’s voice saith, “ Arise.” 


Without ambition the world would not go far, so we 
must honour the enterprising spirits who presented 
Mr. Swinburne’s Atalanta tn Calydon at the Crystal Palace 
last week, for the first time on any stage, and repeated it 
at the Scala Theatre on Monday. Miss Elsie Fogerty was 
at their head, and her past and present pupils formed the 
greater part of the cast. The modern note was rather 
obtrusive, but most of the players were very young. The 
Chorus was delightful; it was graceful and ornamental, if 
not Greek; it sang admirably and postured with smooth- 
ness and feeling. If the fire and wild, swaying melody of 
the poem did not get over the footlights, that was not due 
to lack of earnestness and heartiness in the expositors. 
Mr. Lewis Casson’s opening speech gave the nearest 
approach to the thrill of enchantment felt in reading the 


poem. . 


**Overwhelming”’ is the only word for the Ellen Terry 
Jubilee matinée at Drury Lane. The entertainment was 
“ colossal’ and of the highest quality; the packed house 
was an unforgettable sight; enthusiasm filled the air. 
As the vast programme proceeded, the applause grew 
louder and louder, till it seemed that no greater climax 
could be looked for. The ¢ableaux vivants in themselves 
were an afternoon’s pleasure. The loudest welcomes 
were given to the simplest and the most elaborate; 
Miss Ellaline Terriss, sitting in the firelight as Cinderella, 
evoked shrill shrieks of joy from all the children scattered 
through the house: and when the curtain rose on 
Mr. Byam Shaw’s “Blessed Damozel” there was a 
moment’s hush before the storm that greeted the golden- 
crowned Madonna, sitting enthroned above a blue and 
purple twilight full of white and crimson sweeping wings. 


When the curtain rose on Much Ado About Nothing 
there was desultory clapping, as Mr. Gordon Craig’s 
mysteriously beautiful lighting half revealed the “stars” 
scattered about the stage: then the retreating wave of 
sound gathered itself up as Miss Kate Terry came forward ; 
hesitated, grew higher and almost toppled over for 





Miss Marion Terry as Hero; but when the rose-clad 
Beatrice ran on, it burst into a roar, flung itself down, 
spread into a wide sheet of shouting and clapping and 
stamping, an uproar that swept every thought away and 
left only a wild exhilaration. It did not subside for many 
minutes, and then only to break out again at the “‘ dancing 
star” speech ; and there was plenty of energy left for the 
masked dance, when the three sisters, wreathed in green, 
came to the front of the stage together. After the re- 
ception scene and Signora Duse’s silent tribute and all the 
smiles and tears, the curtain went up again and again, till 
at last Miss Ellen Terry, with her arms round her sisters’ 
waists, appeared before it. With a final roar the audience 
decided that it would see nothing better than that, and 
could in decency ask for no more; and so left the theatre 
in happiness and exhaustion. 





On June 27 Stoke Park will be put up forsale. Stoke 
Park is known wherever English literature is read, for it 
includes Stoke Poges. Gray’s long connection with the 

lace began in 1742, when his mother went to live there ; 

ut the two-storied house with the porch and old garden, 
gorgeous in autumn with asters, carnations and marigolds, 
has been greatly altered since her time. The muse seems 
to have visited Gray with inspiration almost as soon as he 
went to Stoke, for a few days later he wrote his “‘Ode to 
Spring.” This was soon followed by the “Ode on a dis- 
tant prospect of Etun College,’’ which can be seen from a 
spot near the house. As for the famous “ Elegy,” it was 
begun at Stoke in 1742, then put away in Horatian fashion 
for seven years, then continued at Stoke, then roughly 
finished at Cambridge, and finally polished into perfect 
form at Stoke in 1750. 


Another of Gray’s poems is due to his connection with 
Stoke. Ina fine old Tudor manor-house with high gables, 
projecting windows and stacks of clustered chimneys, 
there dwelt a Lady Cobham, who earnestly desired to make 
the poet’s acquaintance. But Gray was shy and inacces- 
sible. Application for an introduction was made to 
Mr. Purt, a clergyman at Stoke, but he knew Gray so 
slightly that he could not undertake the responsibility. 
But Lady Schaub, a guest of Lady Cobham’s, knew a 
Lady Brown, a friend of Gray’s, and on these slender 
grounds she ventured on a visit. Hence a friendship be- 
tween Gray and Lady Cobham, which almost resulted in 
her marrying the poet to her niece—at any rate, he seems 
at one time to have been much afraid that some such 
scheme was in the air. Gray commemorated the circum- 
stances of his introduction in the ‘‘ Long Story,” in which 
he inserted the name of Mr. Purt, who was soannoyed that 
he died of small-pox shortly afterwards. 





It was at this old manor-house that Sir Edward Coke 
entertained Queen Elizabeth, presenting her there “‘ with 
jewels and other gifts to the value of a thousand or twelve 
hundred pounds.” Here too he spent many of the years 
that were embittered by the quarrel with his wife, who 
abandoned him in his old age, when he found himself 
‘alone on earth, suspected by his king and deserted by 
his friends.” She set out for Stoke, indeed, on a report 
that her lord was dead, in order that she might take 
possession of the house, but when she found that the 
report was false and that he was still alive she returned 
to London. Of the original mansion nothing remains 
except the fantastic chimneys and a rough shell, which is 
used as a stable. Here Sir Edwin Landseer had a studio 
and it was here that he was working when he suddenly 
became deranged in 1852. 


There has been no period of the Public Library move- 
ment since the labours of Ewart resulted in the passing of 
the first Public Library Act in 1850, in which so great an 
advance has been made as during the last five or six years. 
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The most recent evidence of expansion is the “ Library 
Year-Book,” announced for publication in the autumn. 
The first attempt to found a year-book after ‘‘ Public 
Libraries” by Mr. Greenwood was the ‘British Library 
Year-Book,” due to the endeavours of the same pioneer, 
and published in 1897 and again in 1900. Possibly the 
time was not then ripe for so advanced a publication, as 
the support received did not justify the publishers‘ in 
bringing out a new edition. But we hope that this new 
venture will come to “stay.” A copy of the first issue will 
be presented to every librarian. 


A recent coincidence is interesting if only because it 
** places ” the manuscript of one of the most popular poems 
in our language. Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s friendship with 
Sir Edwin Arnold commenced in India; and Mr. Carnegie 
became possessed of the manuscript of ‘‘ The Light of 
Asia.” Not long ago he received the freedom of Gravesend 
from the hands of the poet’s elder brother, a well-known 
writer on Kentish archeology and antiquities. Mr. 
Carnegie, who previously did not know of the relationship 
between the two writers, was presented with the first 
honorary freedom of the borough in recognition of his gift 
of—a public library. 


A curious light is thrown upon the way public matters 
are managed in Russia, even in the Art-world; by an 
article in the current number of the review Sovrémennost, 
concerning Prince Paul (or Paolo) Troubetzkoy. The 
facts, as stated in this journal, and which we give on its 
authority, are as follows. It seems that about eight years 
ago, when this sculptor’s reputation as a devotee of “‘ the 
New Art’ was at its height, a public memorial was 
projected to Alexander III., which was appropriately to 
stand opposite the station for the Siberian Railway, which 
Alexander III. had laid. Competition for this memorial 
was not thrown open, but given by Court favour to Prince 
Paul, as being hors concours, and the sculptor at once had 
an enclosure erected opposite the station, which has 
remained as an eyesore from that day to this. Prince 
Paul Troubetzkoy has now vanished from St. Petersturg, 
abandoning both his studio in the Nevski Prospekt, and 
his memorial to Alexander III. The scandal is, that 
after a lapse of about eight years the authorities have 
now decided that the memorial shall be open to com- 
petition, and the commission given to another. And, re- 
marks the Bourse News, Prince Paul Troubetzkoy is scarcely 
likely to return: what interest has this Italo-Americanised 
scion of a princely family, who cannot speak his own tongue, 
in Russia ? 


We notice that the birthplace of George Borrow, at 
Badley Moor, East Dereham, Norfolk, is to be offered by 
auction at the King’s Head Hotel, East Dereham, on 
June 20. Borrow mentions the house in “ Lavengro.”’ It 
is a red-brick house, with a farm of about fifty acres. 
The sale will offer a good chance to holiday-makers for a 
Borrow pilgrimage. 


Professor Mackarness having been obliged to resign the 
Chair of Roman Dutch Law at University College, London, 
on account of his professional and parliamentary engage- 
ments, Mr. R. W. Lee, Fellow and Lecturer of Worcester 
College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law, and formerly of the 
Ceylon Civil Service, has accepted the invitation of the 
Council to occupy the Chair of Roman Dutch Law for a 
period of three years. 


The Kann collections, it is now stated, have not been 
bought en bloc for America. They will probably be sold 
by auction, and collectors may look forward to one of the 
most important art-sales ever known. The two brothers, 
M. Maurice, who died this year, and M. Rodolphe, who 
died last year, built themselves houses adjoining each 





other and so arranged that their two picture-galleries 
could, on occasion, be thrown, intoone. And then, buying 
independently of each other, they each formed - 
tions of pictures, china and objets d’art which, when 
united, could scarcely be matched in Europe or America. 
Between them they owned some thirty of the very finest 
Rembrandts, and M. Maurice’s collection was especially 
strong in Hals, and in Ruisdael and the great Dutch land- 
scape-painters. It is reported that he never hung his 
pictures or unpacked his china, putting it off from day 
to day, until] it was too late. 


The following are among forthcoming events: 

Royal Geographical Society.—Evening meeting, Monday, June 18, 
.M. At the Theatre, Burlington Gardens, W. Paper 
: “A Fifth Journey in Persia,’’ by Major P, Molesworth 
Sykes, C.M.G. The Right Hon. Sir George T. Goldie, K.C.M.G., 
D.C.L., F.R.S., president, in the chair. 

Royal Meteorological Society.—An ordinary meeting will be held in 
the rooms of the Society, 70, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., on 
Wednesday, June 20, at 4.30 P.M. Paper to be discussed: ‘‘ The 
Development and Progress of the Thunder Squall of February 8, 1906,” 
by R. G. K. Lempfert, M.A., F.R. Met. Soc. Papers to be read: 
(1) ‘The Mean Prevalence of Thunderstorms in various parts of the 
British Islands during Twenty-five Years, 1881- 1905)" - | rederick J. 
Brodie, F.R. Met. Soc. (2) ‘‘Note on a Yo quall at Oxshott, 
May 25, 1906,” by W. H. Dines, B.A., F.R.S. 

Royal Microscopical Society, 20 Hanover Square, London, W.— 
The next meeting will be held on Wednesday, the 2oth instant, at 
8 p.M. precisely, when the following paper will be read by the 
president : ‘‘ On the Structure of some Carboniferous Ferns.” 

The Musical Association, 32nd Session, 1905-6.—The eighth and 
last meeting will be held on Tuesday, June 19, at 5.15 P.M., at the 
King’s Room, Messrs. Broadwood and Son’s, Conduit Street, W., 
when a paper will be read entitled, “Prolegomena to Musical 
Criticism,’’ by P. C. Buck, Esq., M.A., Mus.D,. Oxon. 

A paper on “ The Generalised Law of Error, or Law of Great 
Numbers,” by Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, M.A., D.C.L., will be read 
before the Royal Statistical Society, 9 Adelphi Terrace, on Tuesday, 
June 19, at 5 P.M. 

Linnean Society of London.—Evening meeting, Thursday, June 21, 
at 8 p.m., when the following Papers will be read: (1) ‘‘ The Botany 
of Southern Rhodesia,” by Miss L. S, Gibbs, F.L.S., etc. ; (2) ‘‘ The 
Authentic Portraits of Linnzus (lantern slides),’’ by Mr. W. 
Carruthers, F.R.S., F.L.S., etc. ; (3) ‘*Plantae novae Daweanae in 
Uganda lecte,’’ by Dr. Otto Stapf, F.L.S.,” etc.; (4) “On the 
genitaliz of Diptera,’’ by M. W. Wesché. 

New English Art Club, Dering Yard, 67A, New Bond Street, W. 
—Private View, Saturday, June 16. Open to the Public, Monday, 

une 18, 
J Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge.—Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, June 18-20. Sale of books and manuscripts, including 
the library of the late Mr. Francis Levien; sporting books, the 
property of Sir Humphrey de Trafford, Bart. ; a portion of the library 
of Sir Daniel Cooper, Bart., and the collection of early medical works, 
the property of the late Sir Mitchell Banks of Liverpool. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge.—Thursday, June 21. Sale 
of the Naval and Military Medals, Orders and Decorations of the late 
Mr. John Sumner Whidborne of Dawlish. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge.— Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and See: Tee 27-30. Sale of books and manuscripts, 
historical and literary documents, autograph letters, etc. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson.— Monday, June 18. Sale of the late 
late Rev. C. J S. Bowles’s Furniture (Early English and other), 
English and other China and Porcelain, Jewelry, Watches, Miniatures, 
Medallions, Carvings, Pewter and Brass. 

The Incorporated Stage Society.—The Fifth Production of the 
Seventh Season will take place on June 17and 18. The programme 
will consist of The Invention of Doctor Metzler, a Play in One Act by 
John Pollock, and The Inspector-General in Three Acts, based on a 
translation from Gogol’s ‘‘ Revisor,” by A. A. Sykes. 








LITERATURE 


THE MAC CAILEAN MHOR 


The Duke of Argyll, Autobiography and Memoirs. Edited 
by the Dowacer Ducnessor Arcyii. 2 vols, (Murray, 
86s. net.) 


In his time the Duke of Argyll played many parts, and he 
was very conscious of the fact; hence the two portly 
volumes which contain his biography. They are to a 
large extent autobiographical, and only towards the 
middle of the second volume does his widow take up the 
pen and tell of the closing years of his life. The book is 
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interesting, in spite of the fact that the Duke evidently 
had a somewhat exaggerated view of his own importance 
and seems to have thought that a great deal which con- 
cerns his family must have an equal interest for the public. 
The curious thing is that in this respect he to a large 
extent sins against the light. In the very first paragraph 
he says of biography that the “ passages—sometimes the 
pages—which are devoted to family history and genealo- 
gies are almost always wearisome.” He promises therefore 
not to inflict on others what he has found irksome to him- 
self, whereat the reader waxes very cheerful until he finds 
that, in spite of this promise, the Duke goes on for page 
after page, and page after page, to discuss what the 
Scotch call his forbears. Perhaps the most interesting 
fact he tells us is that on the mother’s side he was 
descended from the beautiful Miss Gunning, who, after 
being Duchess of Hamilton, became Duchess of Argyll. 
It is scarcely needful to say that in the Duke of Argyll’s 
opinion the type of beauty belonging to Elizabeth Gun- 
ning was only to be compared with that face which 
“‘launched a thousand ships and burned the topless towers 
of Ilium.” He compares her with Nelson’s Lady Hamilton, 
much to the disadvantage of Emma. Lady Hamilton, we 
are told, although she fascinated many men, never could 
enthrall the world. ‘Crowds never waited on her steps, 
nor did men and women mount on chairs to see her pass.” 
This was the case, however, with the Duchess of Argyll, 
as may be seen from the portrait of her by Cotes which 
‘represents a beauty of the very highest type—a beauty 
absolutely devoid of any element merely meretricious.” 


og so much preface we must quote his description of 
er: 


Her general complexion was fair; her eyes were long rather than 
large, of an almost pure blue, but set off with eyelashes which were 
dark; all her features were clear-cut, delicate, and harmonious. 
Everythirg is in keeping, no colour very brilliant but enough for 
warmth, Perfect refinement, and perfect symmetry of features and of 
figure, with great sweetness of expression, are the predominant 
characteristics, with a pose of the head and neck in lines of faultless 
beauty. One sees that her carriage and her walk must have set off the 
whole effect with extraordinary dignity and grace. The artist in this 
beautiful picture has represented in the background a sunflower throw- 
ing its golden disc towards his lovely subject—a graceful artistic 
compliment, well conceived and well deserved. 


Perhaps our taste is not quite so fastidious as was that 
of the Duke of Argyll, but Romney’s pictures of Lady 
Hamilton seem to present the more entrancing personality 
of the two. However, we must haste away from the Duke 
of Argyll’s progenitors to come to “My early days and 
iy = al His father was a determined enemy of 

r. Pitt, and he had erected a high flagstaff on the top of 
a new tower at Ardencaple. On this flagstaff he hoisted a 
large Union Jack whenever Lord Grey’s Government re- 
ceived any check, so that the people round about, when 
they saw the flag flying used to say: “ Hech,sirs! what's 
come over the Whigsnco ?” He gives a very pretty picture 
of himself seeking birds’ eggs, making an aquarium, and 
studying natural history generally on the banks of the 
Clyde. There he seems to have learned his love of Virgil 
and other classic authors, but we are bound to admit that 
his love of Roman literature did not enhance the delicacy of 
his taste in regard to contemporary writers. The present 
writer is old enough to remember a time when he was 
somewhat surprised to find that the Duke of Argyll who 
claimed to be a patron of letters very often invited 
literary beginners to Inveraray: they were usually of the 
stamp that comes to no good afterwards, and even in those 
early days we felt some doubt as to his discrimination. 
These doubts are not allayed by the literary judgments 
delivered in the course of this book. The greatest of the 
geniuses entertained at Inveraray appears to have been 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, who is described as carefully as if 
she had been a Sappho or a Jane Austen. ‘‘ Nothing 
escaped her,” we are told, “and I félt that I gained more 
knowledge from her remarks during a short drive than 
from any books I had ever read.” We have pages of this 
adulation, which perhaps will not create very much sur- 








prise seeing that patrons of literature in these days usually 
show their love of letters by encouraging the worst 
authors. It would be invidious to particularise, but we 
cannot forget where the foundation of the fame of some 
of the most notorious novel-writers of the present day 
was laid. All the Duke of Argyll’s geese were swans, as 
witness the following tribute to the memory of another 
of his protegés : 


Dr. Johnson has said that whoever would desire to have a polished 
English style “must give his days and his nights to the pages of 
Addison.’’ I venture to think that this is nonsense. Hugh Miller's 
English is quite as good as Addison’s, and far more full of thought and 
ofcharm. It is the brain that makes style in writing, just as it is the 
brain that makes the harmonies of line and colour in painting, and of 
sound and sense in poetry. In speaking to Hugh Miller, I felt that I 
was _—o to a born genius, and the roughness of the setting 
seemed to me only to set off more distinctly the native brilliance of the 
gem. 


Of course, it is not by any means our wish to dispatage 
a writer so worthy as Hugh Miller, but at the same time 
to institute a comparison between his literary style and 
that of Addison is to come little short of being ridiculous. 
A few of the literary reminiscences of the Duke are, never- 
theless, of great interest. The following description of 
Samuel Rogers, who was still alive when the Duke came 
to London, is certainly worth quoting : 


He was hideous to behold. When I first knew him in 1841 he was 
seventy-eight years of age, and he continued leading the same 
ubiquitous social life for ten years longer, till he was in his eighty- 
eighth year, but he had none of the venerable aspect of age in his 
appearance. He was a small man witha bald head, a very flat face, 
and a complexion perfectly cadaverous. His eyes were sharp and 
observant, but amiability was not conspicuous in the expression, His 
speech was slow, and always apparently premeditated. He was 
famous for his sharp sayings, not infrequently bitter. His temper 
was jealous and irritable. 


But the best pen-portrait in the book is undoubtedly 
that of the Duke of Wellington: 


The Duke's eyes were very large, the eyelids cutting across them 
very high up, but not leaving them uncovered. They arrested all 
one’s attention in amoment. One thought no more of the beaky nose 
or of the smail and firm mouth. I do not think that the softer 
emotions of humanity were prominent. Self-possession, calmness, 
circumspection, firmness, truthfulness, and wisdom—these were the 
speaking characteristics, blended in one calm and impressive whole. 
His head was not a high one—I mean that it was not a domed head. 
It was only moderately high, but very broad and massive. It was, as 
it were, a battlemented forehead, “ foursquare to all the winds that 
blew.”’ His voice was powerful, deep-toned, and with a military 
imperativeness of enunciation. I need notsay, after my one experience 
of his personal conversation, how I felt the truth of Tennyson’s later 
couplet : 


‘* His language rife 
With rugged maxims hewed from life.” 

This is scarcely the place in which to discuss the 
political career and opinions of the Duke of Argyll, 
though, of course, it was as a politician that he cut the 
greatest figure. In science he was but a brilliant amateur, 
and was scarcely treated as a serious opponent by Huxley 
and others whom he drew into controversies. The determin- 
ing fact about his line of action in politics was that he was a 
great landlord. He had come into possession of estates 
that had been somewhat impoverished owing to thecareless- 
ness of one of his progenitors, and a great part of his life- 
work consisted in organising them upon a better footing, 
while he spent above half a million out of revenue inimprov- 
ing the estate. It was his views on the Jand question that 
led to his severance from his old friend, Mr. Gladstone, in 
1881. He formed part of the old Whig cleavage of the 
time. Naturally enough, he was opposed to the Home 
Rule Bill, and remained in opposition to the party with 
which he had previously acted, but, at any rate, his was a 
cross-bench sort of mind, and in no period of his career 
does he seem to have been a very enthusiastic partisan. 
He was, however, a man of considerable importance in his 
day, and his biography was well worth writing; though it 
might have been advantageously condensed into half the 
size. We say this without at all under-estimating its 


value as a document bearing on the Crimean War, the 
Indian Mutiny, and various other events of the great 
reign in which he lived. 
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THE TUDORS 
Ten Tudor Statesmen. By Antuur D. Innes. (Eveleigh Nash, 
15s. net.) 
England under the Tudors. By Antuur D. Innes. (Methuen, 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. INNES has a wise and frugal mind. Having con- 
tributed a volume on the Tudors to the History of 
England edited by Professor Oman, he used the know- 
ledge and experience thus gained, to sketch the characters 
of ten Tudor statesmen. In the text-book he takes a 
broader view and covers a larger field. But he excels in 
the drawing of character, and we are not sure that his 
later book does not present a quicker impression of the 
great men who gave a new shape to England and to 
English policy. At any rate, we do not regret his frugality, 
-and, if his history be read in our schools and colleges, his 
“Ten Tudor Statesmen” may be cordially recommended 
to the general reader for his profit and pleasure. 

The Tudor age was in many respects the greatest of 
our history. For variety of enterprise, achievement 
and character it is without parallel. The men who were 
fortunate enough to live their lives then might wake 
up every morning to a fresh discovery. New lands were 
floating into human ken. New literatures were invented. 
Old literatures were being brought back by the scholars 
from the dead. The Latin poets were once more an ex- 
ample to their loyal descendants. Greek, a tongue long 
forgotten, was once more interpreted by the zeal of Erasmus 
and his disciples. The masterpieces of all countries and 
of all time were translated into English for the use of our 
dramatists. History and drama, two arts that had fallen 
into oblivion, were practised with an admirable skill and 
originality. And the graver art of government was pursued 
with equal energy and courage. The iron hand of Rome 
was forced from the throat of England, and, whatever 
were the motives which prompted Henry VIII. to reform, 
at least it may be said that he led the way to un- 
trammelled thought and to the freedom of the intellect. 
But achievements so lofty are only possible when character 
corresponds to intention, when men of bravery and in- 
sight are found to do the work that is set them by king 
and people. For though popular enthusiasm may com- 

ass much in the way of sympathy and encouragement, 
it is the individual and not the mass which is the real 
author of victory in arms as in the arts. 

It is, then, in the character of its great men that Tudor 
England was richest, and Mr. Innes could not have found 
better material for his exercises in psychology. And he has 
treated his material with an almost inhuman impartiality. 
He is cruel to none. He sees the excellences, which lurk in 
the coldest brain. He finds the right thing to say even 
of Henry VII., who, in spite of Bacon’s panegyric, has 
missed the appreciation of the modern world. He 
recognises how hard was the task which this king set 
himself to accomplish, how small a chance he had of 
winning the gratitude of his fellows. 


j: His whole life [we read] had been a tremendous strain. His boyhood 
and early manhocd aged him prematurely. From the day that he 
landed in England to wrest the sceptre from Richard, the strain had 
never relaxed ; the bow had never been slackened. At five-and-forty, 
he may well have been as much worn out as are men less severely tried 
twenty-five years later in life. The work he had to do was anything 
but inspiriting; he did it with dogged patience. The task was 
thankless, and he got little thanks. It was accomplished ungraciously, 
and he receives no grace inreturn. A dreary life, and a dreary reign ; 
yet the reign is not without admirable qualities, nor the life without 
gleams of nobility. 


That seems to us the right thing rightly said. And 
Mr. Innes is equally wise, when he sums up the vices and 
virtues of Henry VIII. Now, Henry VIII. is far more 
*‘ sympathetic,” as the critics of drama say, than Henry VII. 
He was a .bonhomme, if sometimes his bonhomie were forced 
and false, and even the faux bonhomme will always have 
his defenders. Moreover, he loved all that was splendid 
and decorativein life. His reign wasone long festival. He 





delighted in pageants and processions. He was never so 
happy as when fountains ran with wine in Gracious Street. 
He took as much pleasure in the revellings of May Day as 
did his subjects, though he made it an occasion for kingly 
magnificence. At the same time he was pitiless in cruelty, 
ungrateful to those who served him best, and prodigal to 
madness of his revenues. But he touched the imagination 
of the mob, and he remains the tyre of the bluff, honest 
king, that England is supposed to love. Though it is not 
an easy character to disengage, Mr. Innes has risen to 
the occasion. 


To the instinct for gauging men[thus he writes] he added the instinc t 
of gauging popular sentiment—a perception of the line which must not 
be overstepped ; a knack of gracious and timely withdrawal if ever he 
seemed to have passed the danger-point. Withal, he recognised that 
the surest method of getting his own way was to make his subjects 
believe that it was their way too. His figure is very, very far from 
being ——: it is quite remote from the heroic; it might, however, 
have fairly been called Titanic, if that term did not imply ultimate 
failure—for he did not fail. Neither his intellectual nor his moral 
qualities permit us to love him, to praise him, or to honour him ; and 
yet, if we have read him aright, it is impossible not to admire, 


As we read these records of Tudor statesmen, we cannot 
but deplore the gross ingratitude of kings. Of Mr. Innes’s 
ten, two sat upon the throne. Of the eight that remain, 
five died on the scaffold, and another was snatched from 
violence only by a sudden death. And it is not only the 
ingratitude of this policy which appals us; it is the waste. 
When Sir Thomas More lost his head, Charles V. said the 
last word of wisdom: ‘‘ If we had been master of such a 
servant, we would rather have lost the best city of our 
dominions than have lost such a worthy Councillor.” But 
Henry was as reckless of the lives of great men as of 
the public money. No king was ever served more 
prudently and more loyally than was he by Wolsey. 
Indeed, whatever wrong Wolsey did was done for his 
master. And Henry forgot in an instant his eminent 
services, his statesmanlike policy. The death of Cromwell 
we can forgive. The death of Wolsey, a ruler of genius, 
who had stooped only to the chicanery of the divorce, 
was an act of unpardonable folly. But the deepest stain 
of all upon the reign of Henry VIII. is the execution 
of Sir Thomas More. Of this great man’s character no 
word need be said. Praise cannot enhance his perfections, 
nor gild his simplicity. A scholar, a champion of the 
new learning, a great lawyer, a wise statesman, a man of 
honour and amiability, he fell a victim to folly and 
truculence. We have quoted the comment of Charles V. 
Let us also recall the lament of Erasmus, the man in all 
Europe best fitted to appreciate the ability of More. 
** You will learn from a letter which I enclose,” thus he 
wrote to the Bishop of Cracow, “ the fate of Sir Thomas 
More and the Bishop of Rochester. They were the 
wisest and most saintly men that England had. In the 
death of More I feel as if I had died myself, but such are 
the tides of human things. We had but one soul between 
us.” Such loyal and eloquent words as these prove the 
futility of human rage, and outlast the impotence of 
angered tyranny. 


A LOST CAUSE 


Abhpdin SASA irze conndéc, or The Religious Songs of 
Connacht. <A collection of poems, stories, prayers, satires, 
ranns, charms, etc. 2 vols. (Unwin, 10s. net.) 


As spectators, for the man who fights gallantly in a lost 
cause we have felt always pity, sympathy, and admiration, 
in proportion differing according to the cause at stake. 
From the detached standpoint of the spectator, ready— 
irrespective of the nationality of the combatants—to 
applaud a brilliant manceuvre, a defeat turned into a 
victory by a fine piece of strategy, we have viewed the 
struggle of a few scholars, backed by a number of in- 
terested politicians, to revive the Gaelic tongue in Ireland. 
And pity has been uppermost in our hearts—pity for a 
genuine scholar, leading a cause obviously foredoomed, 
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ever mistaking a Jack-@-the-lantern for a beacon of 


triumph, and struggling impotently on. The futility of 
it has awakened our pity, but of admiration there can be 
none in the heart of any far-seeing well-wisher of Ireland 
for the losers of a cause aiming at alienation from a country 
whence only can Ireland’s salvation come. Between 
literature and politics there can be no connection. Fora 
struggle waged in the interests of literature there was little 
hope of a successful outcome; waged in the interests of 
politics there 1s none. 

Our concern is with the literary side of the question ; 
and we fail to see why a revival was ever attempted. The 
claim of the revivalists, as stated by Mr. Leahy, is that 
Irish literature : 


does undoubtedly tell us much of the most ancient legends of modern 
Europe which could not have been known without it; but this is not 
its sole, or even its chief claim to be heard. It is itself the connecting- 
link between the Old World and the New, written, so far as can be 
ascertained, at the time when the literary energies of the ancient world 
were dead, when the literature of modern Europe had not been born,* 
in a country that had no share in the ancient civilisation of Rome, 
among a people which still retained many legends and possibly a 
rudimentary literature drawn from ancient Celtic sources, and was 
producing the men who were the earliest classical scholars of the 
modern world, 


As a matter of fact, Ireland has never had a literature: 
the claim is based on a dozen or so old legends, romances 
—call them what you will—contained in the Book of 
Leinster, the Leabhar na h-Uidhri and other manuscripts. 
Collectively, a certain amount of interest attaches to them, 
but none has any particular merit, and literature they are 
not. One of the best of them, ‘“‘ The Sick-bed of Cuchu- 
lain,” is preserved in a fifteenth-century manuscript in 
Trinity College, Dublin, and in the Leabhar na h-Uidhri. 
The origin of the romance is unknown, but it was tran- 
scribed from the lost Yellow Book of Slane by Maelmuiri 
mac Ceileachair into the Leabhar na h-Uidhri in the 
eleventh century. In both manuscripts two versions of 
the original story have been mixed together, with the 
result that of every incident there are two descriptions, 
frequently at variance. Of such is the literature of 
Ireland ; and it is that Irishmen shall be enabled to appre- 
ciate this sort of thing that they are asked to spend 
their lives endeavouring to learn an unpractical language. 

Before us is Dr. Douglas Hyde’s latest contribution to 
the literature which awaits students of Gaelic. It has been 
printed—very badly printed—in Dublin, where there are 
compositors who understand Gaelic so well that there are 
less than three hundred errors in the two volumes. The 
work is the result of twenty years’ collection among the 
people of Connacht—twenty years of more or less wasted 
effort. Here and there is a prayer which, crude though it 
be, is not without beauty, but in the whole eight hundred 
and eleven pages there are not more than a score of pieces 
worthy of preservation, and the majority of these are, 
not the prayers or the poems, but the stories. And all 
are mixed, as Dr. Hyde observes, with 


no special order or arrangement on them . . . prayer, story, poem, or 
again, poem, prayer, story, just as [he] got them irom the mouths of 
the shanachies and old people, or after the manner of the Bolg-an- 
tsolathairs or miscellaneous collections that were socommon amongst 
us a hundred years ago ; 


so that selection is difficult. 

We may take as an instance that story of ‘ Mary’s 
Well,” which Dr. Hyde is careful to tell us he “ got from 
Préinsias O’Conor, in Athlone, who heard it from an old 
woman who was herself from Ballintubber, in the County 
Mayo.” Here the collector has caught the spirit of the 
tale both in the Gaelic and in the translation, as when he 
refers to the ass which regained its sight, though the 
scoffer was brought home “as blind as the sole of your 
shoe’’—a typically Irish phrase. In the poems he has 





* The only possible exceptions to this, assuming the latest possible 
date for the Irish work, and the earliest date for others, are the 
—— Welsh literature and that of the Anglo-Saxon invaders of 

tain, 





failed because he has no soul for poetry and certainly no 
divine afflatus. It is impossible in the space at our 
disposal to deal at length with the translations, which, 
since few will read the Gaelic, are the important thing. 
Dr. Hyde’s literal translaticns are for the most part 
good—often very good: his verse translations are 
lamentable, ¢.g. : 


Frasers map cu fem 6 coil 
So srhdpyd c-ypoup AZuy c-y1Ap, 
5ras ip ps ms ’n& Zhe 5A 
TAbAip-pe Zo pdt do Ord. 


which he renders: 


And love thy neighbour as thyself, 
(Not for his pelf thy love should be), 

But a greater love than every love 
Give God above who loveth thee. 


None but Dr. Douglas Hyde could have written that 
second line. Apart from its horrors, why the allusion to 
‘‘pelf”? There is no reference in the Gaelic to anything 
which could be so designated. Again there is charm 
in: 
An HAGAL 17 Sompbe SAi1 
An fedp pre nde Gil ec Loér, 
An FEASAIB An Gedtd cé* 
[| byl « yppéiy n& ’nn mo Copp, 
but there is none in: 


The loathly devil, I wis, 

Whose business is to sow tares, 
Not for body, not for gold, 

Only for my soul he cares. 


And: 
For the first five hundred years 
—It appears themselves admit— _ 
Christ’s (our Roman) church was still 
Free from ill, with saints in it, 


is a very poor rendering of: 
So péip & n-ddmALK pein 
Cirz ceud bLdSdim chp Ay Cpioye 
An edzlaiy Plomanca CAik 
bus h-1 AmAm An edzldiy Fiop. 


But there are good things in the volumes to reward the 
searcher, and our last word must be one, not of —— 
tion, but of regret that so much time and scholarship 
should have been given to so little purpose. 


SYMBOLIC BEASTS 


Fictitious and Symbolic Creatures in Art. By Joun Vinycoms. 
(Chapman & Hall, 10s. 6d. net.) 


THE quaint and fantastic creatures that have come to be 
especially associated with heraldry, because it is princi- 
pally in that connection that they occur to-day, are the 
subject of an interesting work which gives a fairly com- 
prehensive account of their characteristic forms. To the 
medieval mind they were by no means exclusively heraldic 
devices, but were the completely credited figures of actual 
creatures. Even in the pre-heraldic period—if indeed 
there were ever times when personal devices, essentially 
heraldic, did not exist—the tales of travellers joined with 
tradition to people the world with strange things. _ 

In the Bestiaries and their successors, the zoologists of 
more than six centuries followed each other in learnedly 
describing Dragons, Griffins and Cockatrices, as we:l as 
Unicorns and other figures that are recognisable as 
distorted versions of actual forms. The symbolism that 
is inseparable from the subject is always, in the earlier 





* an bedtd cé =n Soman roman. 
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works, of a religious nature, a beast serving as a sort of 
illustration to a moral lesson. Thus the Panther is 
described as of beautiful black colour with white spots, 
and out of his mouth comes a smell surpassing balsam in 
sweetness, which entices allanimals to him. And 8e he is 
heraldically depicted ‘‘incensed” with flames that issue 
from his mouth. The Bestiary that was translated by 
Philip de Thaun for Queen Adeliza, the wife of Henry I., 
says that ‘‘ the panther is loved by all animals except the 
Dragon alone.” And the “‘Significatio” goes on to sa 
that Christ is the panther, the Dragon is the devil. Ina 
such stories the dragon, as is usual in symbolic art, 
represents the evil principle. But not the dragon alone, 
for in these curious moralisings the devil appears in many 
shapes. Onegar, the wild Ass, ‘signifies the devil in this 
life.” The monkey, “ without doubt resembles the devil, 
he is false and vain, fond of evil deeds.”” Even Cetus, the 
whale, is the devil on occasion. 

The religious aspect influenced the descriptive, so that 
in some accounts of the mystic Phoenix it is said, with 
obvious allusion, to come again to life on the third day. 
In the legend of the Pelican it is said: 

She fervently loveth her birds yet when they be haughty they smite 
her on the face and wound her and she smiteth them again and 
slayeth them and after three days she mourneth for them and then 
striking herself on the side till the blood runs out she sparkleth it 
upon their bodies and by vertue thereof they quicken again. 

Creatures of the sea are described: Serra, with the head 
of a lion and the tail of a fish and with wings to fly, so 
that when it sees a ship in the deepseait rises aloft. And 
mermaids, revelling in storm, singing merrily with shrill 
voices, so that shipmen forget their steering, and are 
lulled to sleep, to wake, too late, on a sinking wreck. 

Besides Griffins and other forms that were also of 
eastern origin, the effort to depict tigers, antelopes and so 
forth from descriptions that were all too vague resulted 
in figures no less fantastic, to which the word “ heraldic” 
has to be prefixed in order to distinguish them from what 
are now known to be the natural forms of beasts. The 
descriptions being so various and scanty it is not remark- 
able that the draughtsman evolved strange shapes. Take 
for instance the Gazelle. ‘‘ This beaste in figure is like a 
kow, having short horns, also long teeth and white about 
nine inches of length standing out of his mouth like a 
Bore,” and Isidore of Seville is quoted in a Bestiary, as 
saying that elephants are like goats in shape. 

Nevertheless, surprising pieces of more accurate know- 
ledge crop up at times, such as that ‘‘when the whale 
closes his jaws he sucks in all those fishes, but it is only 
the little fish he thus ensnares, the big ones he cannot 
seize.” 

The Unicorn is said in one description to be like a 
horse, and in another like a goat, and this has resulted in 
two well-established types. 

With the real age of chivalry, the thirteenth and follow- 
ing centuries, when heraldry was at its height, the knightly 
—— which coloured, and was coloured by, the 
religious mysticism developed its own symbolism, assign- 
ing noble qualities to heraldic figures, and consequently a 
reflected glory on their bearers. These were recorded in 
heraldic treatises which took their natural history from 
the learned works that were copied from, and enlarged on, 
the Bestiaries. They still retained the frank simplicity of 
belief in the mapa, though here and there, in the 
sixteenth century, disbelief is expressed in the existence 
of some creatures while faith is retained in others no less 
incredible—doubting the Griffin but accepting the Dragon. 

Griffins are emblems of vigilance, for they guarded the 
Hyperborean mountains, where were gold and precious 
stones; and of Power, for their amazing strength enabled 
them to carry away both horse and rider though in full 
armour. So says Gerard Leigh in ‘ The Accedens of 
Armorie,” 1562, wherein is much of interest and no little 
humour. In describing the Ass, he says: 

Though he be slow yet he is sure. And as he is not the wisest so is 
he least sumptuous especially in his diet. For his feeding is on 





Thistles. .. . I could write much of this beast, but that it woulde be 
thought to mine owne glorie. 


The usefulness of the book before us would have been 
much increased by the addition of an Index, for which a 
Table of Contents is but an inefficient substitute. This 
however, should not prejudice readers against a work on 
which the author has successfully expended much research 
and skill. We could have wished for some early examples 
for purposes of comparison, especially of the dragons 
and griffins of the Masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the engravings of Van Meckenen and Schon- 

auer and the wonderful wood blocks of Diirer and 

urgmair among others. In particular, the masterly 
Griffin, full of dignity and power, that leads the way in 
the latter artist’s ‘‘ Triumph of Maximilian’’ and is quite 
the most magnificent of its wonderful kind. The repro- 
duction of Diirer’s seven-headed beast of the Apocalypse 
is too much reduced to be effective. The author’s own 
illustrations reach a high degree of merit, as was to be 
expected, and yet are strangely unequal, showing at times 
very considerable decorative power, while at others there 
is that futile uplifting of the forepaw that is seen too often 
in place of the vigorous expression of raging vitality in 
a similar pose, that is the very essence of the heraldic 
spirit. Though they are somewhat overwrought, perhaps, 
and would have gained by simpler treatment, they exhibit 
very marked heraldic feeling without a too slavish adher- 
ence to ordinary types. The Dragon and the Hydra are 
particularly good. 

A word of protest is peg | against the perpetuation 
of the stiff rod that has for so long taken the place of the 
torse of particoloured silk that surrounded the helm below 
the crest. It is true that such wreaths were stiffly 
modelled in leather in the fifteenth century, but it was 
reserved for a later and less artistic time to treat them as 
straight supports instead of circular decorations, 


THEN AND NOW 


Kaempfer’s History of Japan. Translated by T, G. Scuzucuzer, 
F.R.S. 3vols. (MacLehose, 37s, 6d. net.) 
Makers of Japan, By J. Morris. (Methuen, 12s. 6d. net.) 


WHEN Dr. Engelbert Kaempfer joined in May 1690 as 
physician the embassy which the Dutch East India Com- 
pany sent once a year to the Japanese Shogun’s Court at 
Yedo (Tokyo), the Dutch alone of foreigners were allowed 
the right of trading with Japan; and that concession was 
permitted them only under conditions which Mr. Morris 
describes as humiliating. Certainly the Dutchmen were 
kept under very strict supervision; but they travelled 
through a country otherwise closed to foreigners, and 
Dr. Kaempfer had opportunities of observing and record- 
ing things which might have passed without record. It is 
this which lends —s interest to his history, which he 
wrote immediately in High Dutch. It was translated 
under the patronage of Sir Hans Sloane by J. G. Sheuchzer, 
F.R.S., in 1727,and published in two folio volumes, which 
have not been reprinted in full before the appearance of 
the present edition. Kaempfer’s book is an ingenious 
cross between the diary of a scientific traveller and a 
compendious history. Thus, we have chapters on the 
origin of the Japanese, on the first monarchs of Japan 
and a list of the Ecclesiastical Emperors, jostling chapters 
describing the voyage to Japan and the fish and animals 
and climate of the country. Kaempfer recounts all that 
he saw of Japan in his journeys, all that he thought of 
Japan and Japanese customs and al] that he could 
conveniently discover about the history of the people 
and of their institutions. Quicqguid agunt Japanese... 
and though of course he lacks the fervid adulation which 
we, properly enough, feel for them now, and at times 
shows a natural resentment at their rigorous treatment of 
his countrymen, which was too akin to the treatment of 
dogs during a muzzling craze to bias them in his favour, 
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he yet cannot withhold his admiration for the beauty of 


their manners and the happy comfort of their life. He 
can even see beauty in their religion, though he is some- 
times fain to sneer at them as superstitious heathen. It 
is a wise and faithful account with more than an occa- 
sional touch of dry humour, which is somehow a little un- 
looked-for in the learned writing of a Dutch scientist, and 
on that account uncommonly agreeable: as when in 
telling of the paper inscriptions hung on Japanese doors 
he adds: “ There is also one directed against Poverty. 
Houses with this last mark must needs be very safe from 
thieves and housebreakers.” 

After reading what Japan was at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, an extraordinary interest is lent to 
Mr. Morris’s book, ‘‘ Makers of Japan,’”’ for Modern Japan 
dates, as he says, from the advent on the coast of the 
Idzu province of the American squadron under Commo- 
dore Percy in 1853, and up to that time Japan remained 
much as it was when Kaempfer went with the Dutch 
embassy to pay homage to the Shogun. Foreigners were 
excluded and the ancient feudal system was supreme, 
During the reign of the present Emperor a complete 
reconstruction of the Empire on a new basis has taken 
place: a revolution initiated by those in power, contrary 
to the custom of revolutions. The aim of Mr. Morris’s 
book is to record the history of this unusual revolution 
in recording the lives of those men (many of whom are 
still living) who played the chief parts in it—in brief, as 
he puts it, to supply History through the medium of 
Biography. His work is admirably successful: itis careful 
without being laboured, and learned without being dull. 
It should hold its place in the literature of a nation’s 
progress, the most astounding, perhaps, in the whole 
history of the world. 

As Count Okuma said recently : 


The eminence of Japan is ascribable to no mere mushroom growth ; 
it has its roots in the past and her progress is to be explained by 
natural causes which any one may comprehend who cares to study 
her history attentively... . The victory of Japan points to the 
ultimate blending into one harmonious whole of the ancient and 
modern civilisations of East and West. 


And in those words lies the kernel of the matter, 


A REPRESENTATIVE ANGLICAN 


Bishop Wilberforce. By Reainatp G. Witperrorce. ‘Leaders 
of the Church series,” edited by Grorce W, E. Russet. 
(Mowbray, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Nobopy will dispute the claim of Bishop Wilberforce to a 
place among Anglican “leaders” of the nineteenth 
century. Even after every allowance has been made for 
the natural bias of a son writing his father’s biography, 
that claim is patent in the story of his life, The services 
that Bishop Wilberforce rendered to the Church of 
England were very great; no man had a larger share in 
the revival of her corporate consciousness, and the fact 
that he did so much was, no doubt, largely due to his exact 
suitability tohisenvironment. It might be said of Wilber- 
force, as Macaulay said of Keble, that the Church of 
England fitted him exactly. He was essentially a man of 
the Centre, and, like all men of that type, he never 
pleased the thoroughgoing on eitherside. But the charge 
so frequently made—that he was a time-server whose 
opinions were always in a state of flux—seems to have 
been quite unfounded; in our opinion Mr. Wilberforce 
makes out a clear case for the defence in that regard, 
Had he been a time-server, Wilberforce would hardly have 
taken so strong a stand against the Prince Consort in the 
matter of the revival of Convocation, or have described, 
even in a letter, the Prince’s policy as “immoral and 
fatal.” The epithets were not undeserved, since the 
Prince proposed that a system of marked disfavour should 
be shown towards High Churchmen in the hope that they 





would not long hold “principles which permanently 
excluded them from preferment.” His Royal Highness 
seems to have regarded religion as a convenient pillar of 
the State; but we wonder by what warrant he interfered 
in the matter at all. . ; 

Bishop Wilberforce’s position is summed up in his 
criticisms on Dr. Liddon’s régime at Cuddesdon quoted om 
pages 110-111. He did not like the mem to say theit 
private prayers in the chapel where chance visitors might 
see them and be reminded of the Continent by a sight 
unknown in Church of England churches. The church 
was for “‘ public” services—and visitors ; it is.a delight- 
fully British view. And, indeed, Wilberforce was.insome 
ways. very insular, though he seems to have broadened 
somewhat in later years, as his brother-in-law, Manning, 
did in another way. But Wilberforce was not a man of 
wide spirit ; he took the narrowly orthodox side in the 
“Essays and Reviews” controversy and the Colense 
business, and was rather shocked at F. D, Maurice, though 
he defended him. How far off the “ Essays and 
Reviews.’ controversy seems now! The Conservative 
defenders of orthodoxy have been forced to admit most of 
the positions which in 1860 Wilberforce considered to 
involve the abandonment of ‘“God’s Word, Creation, 
Redemption, and the work of God the Holy Ghost.” In 
truth one is not broad because one belongs to the Centre: 
Nor is there much breadth in an identification of true 
religion with that particular form which happens to suit 
the average British temperament. But Wilberforce’s 
ability was essentially on the practical rather than the 
intellectual side; he was not a profound thinker and his 
knowledge was not extensive. He never swerved from 
the conviction that the English Reformation settlement 
represented the exact and final norm of religious truth, 
and in that assurance he was able to devote himself to a 
life of fruitful activity. 


MR. KAY ROBINSON’S RELIGION 


The Religion of Nature. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 3s. 6d.) 


By E, Kay Rosinson. 


In sending this book out to be reviewed, the author 
accompanied it with a request for special attention as 
being something more than “‘a mere nature book.” We 
turned toit, in consequence, with more than usual interest. 
Mr. Kay Robinson is an accomplished and interesting 
student of the open air, whose writings, whether appear- 
ing in a periodical or a book, are always welcome ; but in 
this instance he seems to us to have got considerably out 
of his depth. It would be very flattering and insincere 
to describe him as a scientific naturalist, and as a specula- 
tive philosopher he is not more than a tiro, To go direct 
to the main point, the fault of this book consists first in 
the author’s inveterate habit of putting the cart before 
the horse, and secondly in his speaking in the most 
positive terms on matters that have always caused 
doubt and perplexity in the most thoughtful minds, 
Perhaps if we state the conclusion of the work it will be 
possible for the reader to guess at the steps by which it is 
reached. Mr. Kay Robinson, then, has been engaged 
in a task that would have been congenial to the late 
Mr. Gladstone, viz., that of reconciling the Mosaic account 
of the creation with the doctrine of evolution as it is now 
generally understood. But he goes about the business in 
a manner that is more original than convincing. It 
appears that this book was suggested to him by the letter 
of a “‘free-thinker,”’ who declared that the cruelty of 
Nature was incompatible with the conception of a merciful 
God. After much cogitation Mr. Robinson has found 
salvation in the teeth of this rationalist argument. He 


claims to set forth views “ which have brought comfort and 
complete satisfaction” to himself. We only wish that it 
were possible to say that they are at all likely to impart 
similar feelings to those who read the book. The argu-. 
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ment appears to us as though it were based on a huge 
confusion in the meaning of words. The author is by 
temperament very positive in his statements, and he does 
not seem to think that the terms he employs need, ina 
work of this kind, to have exact definition. We did not 
think it had beenseriously disputed by any one professing 
even the most elementary knowledge of scientific facts 
that all recent investigation goes to show that life is one 
and the same thing whatever be its manifestation ; that 
it is the same in the leaf and in the flower as in the 
philosopher, and that all forms of it are united and 
blended together. That being granted, the next point to 
be determined is what is consciousness? ‘“ We know,” 
says Mr. Robinson, ‘that sensitive plants have no con- 
sciousness,” and the query arises at once to the lips: 
How do you know anything of the kind? No real 
student of science would for one moment commit himself 
to any such statement. A more cryptic saying is that 
“the human conscience governsone’snotions of pain.” If 
for the word “ governs”’ the word “ affects” had been 
substituted, the sentence might have been allowed to 
stand. Even then, it seems to us that in a book of this 
kind the nature of conscience should have been clearly 
defined. Is it an out-growth of that utilitarianism which, 
according to Mr. Robinson, is the basis of our emotions, or 
is it, as the old theologians used to hold, a divine lamp 
set in the human breast for our guidance? Heis weicome 
to take either view, but it seems nothing else than ridicu- 
lous in a book of this kimd to use the word at all without 
discussing the point. Even such terms as moral and im- 
moral, right and wrong, require careful explanation, 
because the very nature of the author’s task demanded 
that he should be able to reconcile the growth of those 
ideas in civilised man with the statement that they were 
delivered to humanity by divine authority. He can 
scarcely establish the latter hypothesis, because he frankly 
admits that man in a savage state does not differ in this 
respect ftom the lower animals: 

Where, owing to his environment, man is still compelled to live in 
some respects the life of an animal, there he blindly follows in those 
respects all his animal instincts for the good of the race, and enjoys 
neither happiness nor rey. goran in so doing: What he does by 


instinct he does as a matter of course, seeing in it neither wrong nor 
right. 


If he had traced the history of those regulations which 
are generally referred to as human laws, his argument, to 
say the least, would have been a little more convincing. 
But by far the greatest defect in his theory is the hiatus 
which he assumes between the instinct of amimals and the 
reason of man. It is his constant habit to speak of the 
two as though they differed not onlyin degree but in kind. 
The point is:one on which it would bea waste of time to 
argue. Indeed, the controversialist would have no diffi- 
culty in showing from Mr. Robinson’s own words that if 
he were logical he would have to admit that reason is 
only a development of instinct, a larger instinct. In 
savages as we know them, it differs but in degree from 
that of the animals they hunt, and there is nothing in 
man the roots of which cannot be found in the lower 
animals. His attempt to draw impassable divisions between 
man and the lower animals is almost childish in its futility. 
In his chapter on the growth of consciousness he uses in 
the most confusing manner the terms consciousness and self- 
consciousness apparently to describe the same thing. ‘‘ I 
based my case,” he says, ‘“‘upon evidence which proves 
that man alone es that gift of consciousness which 
causes him'to know when he is happy or unhappy.” By 
that it would appear that when an animal is gay and 
sportive it does not know that it is happy, and when, as 
oiten happens, it is dull and melancholy it does not know 
that it is eneber- How he ascertained that is ‘one of the 
mysteries in which the book abounds. Man has only the 
experience of his own life to guide him, and it can only 
lead to error and fallacy if he attempt to interpret animal 
life by any other aid. The atithor goes on to say 
that: 





If other animals had self-consciousness, i.¢., if they thought about 
things, including themselves, we should long ere this have been able 
to invent a language of sounds and signs in which we could converse 
with them upon all sorts of subjects. But they cannot think about 
things, only of them; so our converse with them as well as their 
converse with each other is limited to expressions of simple animal 
emotions. The ssion of language, as a means of expressing 
thoughts other than mere emotions, thus offers definite evidence that 
man alone is self-conscious. 


As a matter of fact, animals do have language, and can 
communicate with one another and we with them, though, 
probably enough, it was owing to the great increase in his 
vicabulary and hence in his means of communication with 
his fellow men that man first began to make huge strides 
in front of the rest of creation. Ifwe add the discovery 
of fire to the extended use of language we should al 
have got.a long way towards bridging over that gulf whit 
Mr. Robinson represents as impassable. He goes on with 
his argument in this way : 


Another definite proof that man alone is self-conscious is provided by 
the fact that man alone decorates his person, 


Now the phrase here, *‘ decorates his person,”’ is a mere 
literalism, true to the letter but not to the spirit. Acock- 
bird when he is displaying his airs and graces before the 
female is practically decoiating himself, although it may 
be quite true that he does not take up a patch of cloth or 
other material and add it to his own feathers; the essen- 
tial thing is not what he actually wears but that he is 
actuated by the spirit of display. 

Mr. Kay Robinson’s description of the origin of 
religion appears to have been self-evolved and takes no 
account of what others have said on the same subject : 


He could fling handfuls of water this way or that; who then drove 
the mighty rivers along and tossed the waves of the sea? He could 
blow a flower to pieces; whose breath shattered the forest trees? 
Thus, by thinking about himself, man could not help thinking of some 
mysterious being or beings who controlled vaster forces than he. 
These, in one shape or another, became his gods, whom he tried to 
propitiate. Age by age the lamp of religion thus humbly lit has burned 
more brightly, with a purer flame, until in the great revealed Faith, 
that mam has been made in the likeness of God, the whole civilised 
world is united. 


Of course, here Mr. Kay Robinson has given up any 
pretence of writing scientifically and is using his-imagina- 
tion for the purpose of guessing at what may have 
happened. It is more reasonable to suppose that the 
beginning of religion lay in fear. Primeval man, when 
his intelligence had been developed a little beyond that of 
his arboreal progenitors, heard the thunder and saw the 
lightning and might very well have come to the conclusion 
that some power greater than he was launching the bolt 
and, sounding his artillery. He could not understand the 
wind and the wave, and so he made gods who controlled 
them. At night he dreamed of his dead and arose think- 
ing they must be alive, and so framed his Paradise or his 
Valhalla. This explanation is surely just as good as that 
which Mr. Robinson puts forward, As to the phrase, 
“the great revealed Faith,” he does not condescend to 
show how much of what is now accepted as revelation 
was really bad translation couched in the most beautiful 
language. Asa case in point, it will be sufficient to refer 
to the sentence with which so many youths have been sent 
off to college ; ‘‘ Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 

outh.”’ 

. To sum up the whole matter Mr, Kay Robinson argues 
too much over the infinitely small. He has pursued 
those creatures which the school-boy compendiously calls 
bugs ’”’ and studied their ways, and he has had a great 
number of letters from those versatile persons whe write 
to the cheap newspapers, and, as far as we can see, this is 
the material out of which he claims to have framed the 
Religion of Nature. He has in no sense taken a survey of 
the vast and varied considerations that would occur to one 
who had read widely and thought deeply on the growth 
and development of religious ideas 
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ANCIENT VOYAGES 


The English Voyages of the Sixteenth Century. By Watrer 
Rateicu. (MacLehose, 4s. 6d, net.) 


Ir it is delightful to see how zealously we are reprinting 
our old books, there is a sense in which it is also ominous. 
For when we desert the recognised classics of literature 
and pay this homage to men who were of no great im- 
portance in their own age or any other, one reason for 
this attention suggests itself which is melancholy rather 
than otherwise. It may be perhaps that we are so 
anxious to preserve certain works, of second-rate interest in 
themselves, because we are conscious that the supply is 
exhausted, and that unless we cherish these specimens the 
whole race will become extinct. When, for example, it 
becomes necessary to reprint in two stately volumes the 
** Crudities of Thomas Coryat,” we may well ask ourselves 
how this necessity has arisen. For the book is not 
remarkable for its literary merits, nor extraordinary for 
its geographical information, nor curious from the light 
that it throws upon the age. But yet there is no doubt 
that it satisfies a craving that would otherwise remain 
unappeased, and that with all our modern refinements we 
have lost the art of writing books like this. 

A recent work by Professor Raleigh, ‘The English 
Voyages of the Sixteenth Century,” suggests in a most 
interesting way some of the reasons for the marked taste 
we have lately shown for the travels of our ancestors, 
He shows us what qualities those were in them which 
delight us so greatly, and, as we realise the nature of their 
gifts, we may judge of our own deficiency. The contrast, 
for instance, between the literatures of the age which had 
read Hakluyt or heard his stories from the lips of the 
seamen themselves, and that which read Godwin’s “Political 
— ” and had realised the Empire of which their fore- 
athers dreamed, tells its own story. ‘Before the first 
acre of land beyond the seas had been effectively added to 
the dominion of England, the poets had foretold the 
British Empire,” writes Professor Raleigh. To realise that 
prophecy was the work of a later age, and the sober per- 
formance of it seems to have crushed the propietic spirit 
out of us. And it is noticeable that, when Hakluyt's book 
was first published, all the efforts which it records had so 
far ended in failure. A great many ships had set forth, a 
great many lives had been lost; but though the sub- 
stantial result was small the effect upon the imagination 
was incalculable. A great distance, spreading no man 
knew where, tempted both seaman and writer out upon its 
waters; Drake and Hawkins went hand in hand with 
Marlowe and Shakespeare. 

Hope presumably can thrive only when you are without 
the thing you want; and it is the consciousness of our 
own deficiency in this stimulating quality that makes us 
regret the old voyagers so deeply, study them so 
enviously and reprint them so piously. For they give 
us what we can never have again. Whatever future lies 
before us, it is certain that no one will ever circumnavigate 
the world again for the first time, and that that particular 
thrill has gone from our writing for ever. The charm of 
it, as we trace it in these rough and voluminous narra- 
tives, is still so potent that all later books of travel, 
however marvellous their adventures, seem insipid in 
comparison. No map is sufficiently perilous and romantic 
to contain the route of their voyages; for the spirit in 
which they travelled seemed to transform even the per- 
manent outlines of the globe. We may follow Stanley 
and Livingstone in the Atlas and add thus to our admira- 
tion of their achievements, but to measure the exact 
course of the Pelican or the Jesus of Lubeck, to make 
them sail by sophisticated shores where we may even 
possess relations, is an anachronism of the worst descrip- 
tion. We are forgetting that the world was quite 


different then. 
The truth of this commonplace is illustrated once more 





and with peculiar force by a book like this of Thomas 
Coryat. For Coryat makes no use of the sea, that almost 
indispensable element for a narrative of adventure; nor 
did he, in the work preserved, discover any land that was 
not already mee ye well known to his contemporaries. 
He merely walked through the familiar parts of France, 
Germany and Italy, and returned to his native Odcombe 
and hung up his shoes in the village church. But though 
his style is a plodding style, as befits a good pedestrian, he 
has that gift of transforming the world of which we have 
so completely lost the secret. Custom draws films across 
the eyes, and it is almost startling to observe how many 
things Coryat could see in a little Italian town or in a 
stretch of the road that are invisible to us. It is true that 
we make up for this blindness to the external world by 
an insight into our own souls in which Coryat is hope- 
lessly deficient. 

And again, if we see less than he did, we have much 
more knowledge and sentiment about the things we do 
see, and many more words in which to express them. 
Coryat, beside later tourists, is like an intelligent child, 
inscribing his impressions of abroad in a large and 
laborious hand for the benefit of his little brothers and 
sisters at home, who will want to know everything. Like 
a child he observes no proportion, and his eye is candid 
and credulous of all things impartiall . Here, for instance, 
we have an elaborate description of the Doge’s Palace, and 
here ‘‘ divers red snails of extraordinary length and great- 
ness”’ attract his attention. Again he noticed “things 
which they commonly call in the Italian tongue umbrellas 
. » « they are made of leather and something answerable 
to the form of a little canopy.” Still more; he had the 
good fortune to be able to see forks for the first time with 
an unprejudiced eye. ‘‘ The Italians . .. do always at 
their meals use a little fork when they cut their meat. 
The reason of this their curiosity is because the Italian 
cannot by any means endure to have his dish touched 
with fingers, seeing all mens fingers are not alike clean.” 
Coryat was “quipped by a certain learned gentleman” 
and called “ furcifer’’ when he introduced the fashion to 
Somersetshire. 

And, again, there are the wonderful tales that are 
told him by the natives, to be inserted gravely because 
it is plain that strange things may happen in foreign 
parts, although he would not like to commit himself as 
to their truth. Good company also was to be met with 
on the road; an Italian, for example, one Antonio, ‘‘ who 
would oftentimes cheer us with his sociable conceit; 
* Courage, courage, le Diable est mort,’ that is ‘ Be merry, 
the devil is dead.’’’ Consider with what a labour of words 
the modern traveller would tell us that the devil is dead 
and how in the end we should scarcely believe him. Or 
compare the effort with which a tourist of to-day matches 
the view to words with some such simple and sufficient 
remark as this of Coryat’s. ‘“‘ I observed an exceeding high 
mountain betwixt Lasnebourg and Nevalaise. Some told 
me it was fourteen miles high ; it is covered with a very 
microcosm of clouds.” And then it appears that on the 
highest pinnacle there dwelt a repentant brigand who 
spent his life in contemplation of two pictures of Christ 
and the Virgin Mary, ‘‘and never came down more.” 
Much sentiment might have been expended with a less 
result. 

No art, indeed, can reproduce this natural simplicity 
and curiosity of mind, and it is this more than an 
gift of language which makes this ancient pilgrimage su 
good reading, though we have all travelled the same way 
a dozen times. We did not see what Coryat saw. Itisa 
book which records in all good faith the travels and 
adventures of a pair of stout legs and a couple of keen 
eyes ; it is no record of the accidents and emotions of a 
soul. We can plod all day long by his side without tiring 
of our company and end the day the better for our outing. 
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A LITTLE DOCTORED FAUST 


The version of Faust which Mr. Stephen Phillips is contemplating 
will, it is interesting to learn from the author, be ‘‘a compact drama;’’ 
of which spectacular embellishment will form no part. In Mr. Phillips’s 
view the story is in itself so strong and so rich in all the elements that 
make for dramatic effectiveness that to treat the subject as one for 
elaborate scenic display would be to diminish the direct appeal of a 
great tragedy. ‘‘ First let me say,’ said Mr. Stephen Phillips, “ how 
gladly I approach a task which will bring me again into association 
with Mr. George Alexander, whose admirable treatment of Paolo and 
Francesca you will no doubt remember. In the version of Faust which 
I am going to prepare there will be nothing spectacular, nothing to 
overshadow or intrude upon an immortal theme. As to how I shall 
treat the story, and as to the form in which it will be written, I am not 

t sure—it may be a play in blank verse, or in prose with lyrics.” .. . 

r. Phillips added that he had also in view a play on the subject of 
Harold.” —The Tribune. 


PROLOGUE. 


Alexander (from force of habit). I always told you he was 
reasonable. 
Goethe. Well, I consent. Mein Gott! how colossal 
You English are! ’Tis nigh impossible 
For poets to refuse you anything, 
And German thought beneath some German shade— 
Unter den linden as we say at home— 
Sounds really quite as well on British soil. 
Our good friend Marlowe hardly seems so pleased. 
Marlowe. Oh, Goethe! cease these frivolous remarks. 
Think you that I, who knew Elizabeth, 
And tasted all the joys of literature, 
And pos the dawn to Shakespeare’s larger day, 
And heralded a mighty line of verse 
With half a dozen mighty lines my own, 
Am feeling well ? 
Gounod (brightening). Ah! Monsieur Wells 
Auteur d’un histoire fin et romanesque 
Traduit par Davray; il a des idées. 
C’est une chose rare la-bas . .. . 
Stephen Phillips. He does not speak of Huysmans; ’tis 
myself. 
I thank you, gentlemen, with all my heart, 
I thank you, gentlemen, with all my soul, 
I thank you, Sirs, with all my soul and strength. 
So for your leave much thanks. You know my weakness : 
I love to be at peace with all the past. 
The present and the future I can manage; 
The stirrup of posterity may dangle 
Against the heaving flanks of Pegasus. 
I feel my spurs against the saucy mare 
And Alexander turned Bucephalus. 
Marlowe. Neigh! neigh! though you have told us what 
you are, 
And we have witnessed Nero several times, 
You do not tell us of this wretched Faustus, 
Who must be damned in any case, I fear. 
S. P. Of course I treat you as material 
On which to work, but then I simplify 
-And purify the story for our stage. 
The English stage is nothing if not pure. 
For instance, we will not allow Salome, 
Only its author, in my play of Nero. 
So in Act II. of Faust I represent 
The marriage feast of beauteous Margaret, 
Act I. I get from Goethe, III. from Marlowe 
And Gounod’s music fills the gaps in mine. 
Margaret, of course, will never come to grief. 
She only gets a separation order. 
By the aivies of Plowden magistrate, 
She undertakes to wean Euphorion, 
Who in his bounding habits symbolises 
The future glories of the English empire. 
As the production must not cost too much, 
Harker, Hawes Craven, Hann are relegated 
To a back place. Itisa ee drama, 
Of which spectacular embellishment 
Will form no part; the story is so strong 
So rich in all the elements that make 





2 drama a for eared 
at scenery, if necessary to Tree, 
Shall not intrude on this immortal theme. 
Goethe. Pyramidal! my friend, but you are splendid. 
Now have you shown the manuscript to Colvin ? 
Marlowe. He is a scholar and a ripe and good one, 
And far too tolerant of modern poets. 
Alexander. One of your lines strikes my familiar spirit. 
Surely that does not come from Stephen Phillips. 
Marlowe. No matter; I may quote from whom I will. 
Shakespeare himself was not immaculate, 
And borrowed freely from a barren past. 
Goethe. What thinks Herr Sidney Colvin of your work ? 
S. P, That he will tell you when he sees it played. 


AcT 1, 
Scene: Faust’s Studio, 


Servant. Well, if you have no further use for me, 
I will go make our preparation. 

Faust. If anybody calls, say I am out; 
I must have time to see how I will act. 
As to the form in which I shall be written, 
I must decide whether in prose or verse. 
My thoughts I’ll bend. Give me at once the Times— 
Walkley I always find inspiriting— 
His style, a Studio Murder in itself— 
And really I learn more about the drama 
(Even the German drama) from his pen, 
More curious than that of Paracelsus— 
(Reads) ‘‘ Sic vos non vobis, Bernard Shaw might say 
Dieu et mon droit. Ichdien. Et taceat 
Femina in ecclesia. Ellen Terry 
La plus belle femme de toutes les femmes 
Du monde.”’ Archer, I have observed, 
Writes no more for the World, but for himself. 
Then I forgot; he’s writing for the Tribune, 
That highly independent Liberal paper. 
(Faust muses, bell heard.) The Elixir of Life, is it a play 
Which runs a thousand nights ? Is it a dream 
Precipitated into some alembic 
Or glass retort by Ex-ray Lankester ? 


(Enter Servant.) 


Servant. A gentleman has called. 
Faust. Say I am out. 
Servant. He will take no denial. 
Faust. Show him in. 
Most probably it is poor Herbert Tree, 
Who long has planned a play of Doctor Faustus. 


(Enter Mephistopheles.) 


Mephistopheles. Ah! my dear Doctor, here we are 
ain | 
Micawber-like, I never will desert you. 
How do you feel? Your house I see myself 
In perfect order. Ah! how much has past 
Since those Lyceum days when you and I 
Climbed up the Brocken on Walpurgis night ! 
That times have changed I realise myself; 
No longer through the chimney do I come; 
I enter like a super from the side. 
Widowers’ Houses dramas have become ; 
Morals and sentiment and Clement Scott 
No more seem adjuncts of the English stage. 
Faust. Oh a you come in time 
To save the English drama from a deadlock. 
Like Mahmud’s coffin hung ’twixt Heaven and Earth, 
It falters up to verse and down to prose. 
Tell us, then, how to act, how consummate 
The aspirations of our Stephen Phillips! 
Mephisto. Ah, Alexander Faustus! young as ever, 
Still unabashed by Paolo and Francesca, 
You long for plays with literary motives, 
Plots oft attempted both in prose and rhyme. 
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Faust. As ever, you are timid.and old fashioned. 
Mephisto. Hark you! one thing I know above all 
others, 
The English drama of the century past. 
Though English critics have consigned, to me 
The plays of Ibsen, Maeterlinck and Shaw, 
And Wilde’s Salome, none has ever reached me. 
Back to their native land they must have gone, 
Or else you have them here in Germany. 
Only to me come down real British plays, 
The mid-Victorian twaddle, the false gems 
Which on the stretched forefinger of oblivion 
Glitter a moment, and then perish paste. 
Faust (drily). Well, if I learn of any critic’s death 
Leaving a vacant place upon the Press, 
You'll hear from me; meanwhile, Mephisto mine, 
As we must needs play out our little play, 
Whom would you cast for Margaret, alias Gretchen ? 
Kindly sketch out an inexpensive Faust, 
Modelled on the Vedrenne and Barker style 
Now much in favour at the English Court. 
Mephisto. The stage is now an auditorium, 
And all the audiences are amateurs, 
First-nighters at the bottom of their heart. 
What do they care for drama in the least.? 
All that they need are complimentary stalls, 
To know the leading actor, to be round 
At dress rehearsals, or behind the scenes, 
To hear the row the actor-manager 
Had with the author or the leading lady, 
Then to recount the story at the Club, 
Where, lingering lovingly on kippered lies, 
They babble over chestnuts and their Punch 
And stale round-table jests of years ago. 
Faust. So Mephistopheles is growing old ! 
Kindly omit your stage philosophy 
And tell me all your plans about the play. 
Mephisto. First we must make you young and fresh as 
aint, 
Filters and elixirs are out of date. 
A week in London—that is what you want; 
London Society is our objective. 
There you will find a not unlikely Gretchen, 
For actresses are all the rage just now ; 
Duchesses quarrel over Edna May, 
And Mrs. Patrick Campbell is received 
In the best houses. I shallintroduce you 
As a philosopher from Tiibingen. 
A sort of Nordau, no? Then Doctor Reich— 
Lectures on Aristotle at the Ritz— 
Advocates Polyandry, children suffrage— 
One man, one pianola; the usual thing 
That will secure success: here is a card 
For Thursday next—Lady Walpurge ‘‘ At Home” 
From nine till twelve—a really charming hostess. 
Her ladyship is intellectual, 
The husband rich, dishonest, a collector 
Of objets d’ art, especially old masters. 
He got his title for his promises 
To England in the war; financed the raid, 
A patriot millionaire within whose veins 
Imperial pints of German Jewish blood 
Must make the English think imperially, 
And rather bear with all the ills they have 
Than fly to others that they know not of. 
Faust. Excellent plan! Except at Covent Garden, 
I’ve hardly been in England since the eighties. 


AcT Il, 
Scene: Brocken House, Park Lane. 


The top of the Grand staircase. Lord and Lady Walpurge 
recewving their guests. The greatest taste is shown in the 
decorations, which are lent for ihe occasion of the play free 
of charge, owing to the deserved popularity of Mr, George 





Alexander. Furniture supplied by. Waring, selected by 
Mr. Perey Macqnoid, Old Masters by Agnew and Son, P. 
and D. Colnaght, Dowdeswell and Dowdeswell. Wigs by 
Clarkson. A large full-length Reynolds, seen above the 
well of staircase, R. a Gainsborough, L. a Hoppner. The 
party is not very smart, rather intellectual and plutocratic ; 
well-known musicians and artists in group R., and secona- 
vate literary people L.; among the latter may be seen the 
author of ‘‘In Lord Kitchener's Garden,” etc. An Irish 
peer, and amember of the White Rose league, are the only 

** Society” | Rgguwe There are no actors or actresses. 

Faust, who has aged considerably since the Prologue, is an 

obvious failure and is seen talking to a lady journalist. 

Mephistopheles, disguised as a Protectionist Member of 

Parliament, is in earnest conversation with Lord Walpurge. 

Footman announcing the guests. 

Sir Daniel and Lady Ridgeley, Captain Booth Voysey, 
Mr. Richard Wetherbee, Mr. Edward Voysey, The Rev, 
C. L. Voysey, The Bishop of Hereford, Mr. Maldonado, 
Mr. Andrew Undershaft, Mrs. Gorringe, Mri and Mrs. 
Aubrey Tanqueray. 

Lady Walpurge (archly). Ah Mr. Tanqueray, you never 
forwarded me my photographs; it is nearly three weeks 
ago since I sent you a cheque for them.. 

Tanqueray. Labby has been poisoning your mind against 
me. You.shall have a proof to-morrow! 

Footman. Mr. Gillow Waring. 

Lady Walpurge. | was so afraid you were not coming. 
My husband thought you would give us the slip. 

Waring. How. charming your decorations are! You 
must give me some ideas for my new yacht, you have such 
perfect taste. 

Maldonado. Walpurge! what will you take for that 
Reynolds? Or will you swap it for my Velasquez? 

Walpurge. My dear Maldo, I always do my deals through 

Footman. Mr. Walter Dowdeswell. 

Walpurge. Through Dowdeswell and Dowdeswell, and 
you, my dear Maldo, if you want to get rid of your Velas- 
quez ought to join the National Art Collections Fund 
or go and see —— 

Footman,. Mr. Lockett Agnew. ’Er’Ighness, the Princess 
Swami. 

(Enter the Princess Salome.) 


Lady Journalist. Fancy having that woman here! She 
is not recognised in any decent society, she is nothing but 
an adventuress ; talks such bad: French too. Have you 
ever seen her, Dr. Faustus ? 

Faust, Yes, | have met her very often in Germany. 
Though the Emperor will not receive her, she is much 
admired in Europe. 

Lady Journalist (hedging). 1 wonder where she gets her 
frocks? They must be Worth a good deal. 

Faust. From Ricketts and Shannon if you want to 
know. 

Lady Journalist. Dear Doctor, you know everything! 
Let me see; Ricketts and Shannon is that new place in 
Regent Street, rather like Lewis and Allenby’s, I suppose ? 

Faust. Yes, only different. 

Irish Peer (to Faust). Do you think Lady Walpurge will 
ever get into Society ? 

Faust. Not if she gives her guests such wretched 
coffee. 

Lady Journalist. 1t’s nothing to her tea. I’ve never 
had such bad tea. Besides, she cannot get actors. or 
actresses to come to her house. You can never attract 
duchesses without them. 

Lady Walpurge (overhearing). 


I expect Mr. and Mrs. 
Tree here to-night, and perha 


VIOLA (sensation). 


[Enter, hurriedly, Mr. C. T. H. Helmsley.] Mr. Alexander, 
a moment with you! 
just arrived. 

Faust (reading). ‘“‘ Handed in at Greba. Castle, 10.15. 
Reply paid. Do not close with Stephen Phillips until you 
have seen my play of Gretchen, same subjeot, five acts and 


A most important telegram has 
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twelve tableaux. Hall Caine.” Where is Mr. Stephen 
Phillips? [Stephen Phillips, who has been talking to the 
author of “‘In Lord Kitchener's Garden,” advances.] My 
dear Phillips, I thing we will put up Harold instead, 
**The Last of the Anglo-saxons,” by. the last, Anglo-saxon 
poet. 
CURTAIN. 
ROBERT Ross. 








A LITERARY CAUSERTIE 
A SHORT WAY WITH AN UNBELIEVER 


SCROOGE was one of the most notable heresiarchs of the 
nineteenth century: he did not agree with Dickens’s ideas 
as to the proper way of ‘celebrating the Feast of Christmas. 
Therefore Dickens condemned him (unjustly and without 
even a fair trial, as it seems to many thoughtful people 
now living in this town, which witnessed his spiritual 
struggle) to perpetual conversion. Although he is now 
happily beyond the reach of our praise or blame, and we 
can do nothing to reverse the sentence passed upon him, 
still, in the interest of history and 'for the comfort of those 
who follow his doctrines, we propose to give here a short 
summary of what may be gathered from an unbiased 
study of Dickens’s exceedingly biased account of Scrooge 
(unfortunately the only document we possess in which 
mention is made of him), together with some critical 
remarks on the obviously mythical relation of his doings 
immediately after his condemnation. 

Dickens seems to have singled out this obscure and 

aceful personage, and made of him an “ awful example” 
in order to promote a wider diffusion of general’ indis- 
criminate amiability and an increased observance of the 
rites of eating anddrinking. In his opinion, all men should 
on the twenty-fifth of December feel equally inclined for 
beef and beer, family gatherings, the exchange of con- 
ventional salutations and boisterous merriment. But one 
Christmas eve he discovered working in the heart of London, 
with one half-witted clerk, a lonely, philosophic man, 
who neither needed nor yearned for the orthodox festivities 
of the season. The brutal luxuries of slain birds disgusted 
him ; the company of his relatives he desired not overmuch 
ata season whose annual recurrence causes an old man’s 
mind to wander from the present and induces in him a 
state of thoughtful brooding over bygone years; and, as 
for the games, he could not but reflect that it was only 
intellectual torpor which could rejoice in or tolerate them. 
Dickens could not escape from this man, whose very exist- 
ence was at first a puzzle to him, for such a frame of mind 
as that of the real Scrooge was unthinkable to him. 
Scrooge appeared to him merely as the man who would 
not keep Christmas, and, limiting his character-study to 
this feeble conception, Dickens necessarily misinterpreted 
the externals of Scrooge’s life, and allowed his wrath to be 
kindled against this lowly person, whose rooms were not 
decorated with leaf or berry, and whose board displayed 
no blood-sacrifice. For these sins of omission Scrooge had 
to be presented to posterity as entirely undesirable. 
Dickens's theory of Christmas was not to be refuted by an 
enigmatical character whom he failed to understand. So 
it came to pass that Dickens wrote the Scrooge Legend, 
which for the last two generations or so has hidden a 
valuable personality from our regard. 

What are the allegations against Scrooge? First, the 
bare assertion that he was merciless in business; but this 
without proof we cannot in fairness accept, considering the 
prejudice of his accuser. Then he is blamed for his loneli- 
ness; but the life of thought naturally begets this estate, 
and why is Scrooge more than other thinkers to be 
reproached? Indeed, considering the responsibility he was 
under in having an imbecile: clerk to look after daily, the 
wonder is that he was not.even more morose than he was. 
Poor Bob Cratchit’s madness rendered him ineapable of 
doing much work, and at times: was apt to assume dangerous 





forms, one of them that of on ing with fire, and the 
other that of sliding in one of the busiest: thoroughfares 
of the city. Scrooge, by keeping the coal-scuttle in his 
own office, did his best to protect'his: clerk from the con- 
sequences of one ofthese dangerous habits, but the public 
authorities of the period seem to have been unable to 
prevent his criminal indulgence in the other; bea it is 
supposed that Scrooge “ sweated” Bob. Fifteen shillings 
a week is not very high pay for a-clerk with a family, but 

are there many business men who would give even that 

amount to one of Bob’sintellectual capacity ? To those who 

hold that Scrooge was a Midas and a Croesus combined, this 

charitable disbursement will seem trivial, but the evidence 

is not: in favour-of his: being a rich man. What his calling 

was is not stated, but we are told that he had.asmall and 

dark office upa court, and that hisesiablishmentconsisted of 

himself and his-clerk. The next charge is- that he was 

deficient in thesocial sense and had‘in his heart no pity 

for the poor and weak. To this, his: answer to the 

officious collectors on Christmas: eve: is quoted! But in 

attempting to form a reasonable judgment of this incident 

several things should be borne immind. First, that Scrooge 

was very busy when interrupted by them: second, that it 

was a time of great anxiety, for his clerk, madly excited 

the Dickensian weather, was: allowing his fancy to dwell 

either on the Fire of London or on some prospective slide - 
from the Bank to Charing Cross: third, that Scrooge’s 

nephew had just treated his uncle to a repulsive sample of 

full-bellied benevolence: fourth, that in spite of the 

ostentation with which those fat, contented collectors went 

about their business, they offered no proof of the genuine- 

ness of their errand, and the money they took might, for 

all Scrooge knew, have been given to any but deserving 

cases: last, that Scrooge, as he plainly says, did not agree 

with indiscriminate charity, but believed that such social 

diseases as starvation, destitute childhood and needy old 

age were evils needing State remedies—fulfilling his own 

obligations in the matter by willingly aiding with his 

money State Institutions founded for their alleviation. 

One more charge remains ; namely, that he was inaccessible 

to the charms of music. In proof of this we are told that 

he restrained the author of certain hoarse and fog-laden 

notes from making utterance through his keyhole when he 

was busy verifying accounts! 

The case for the defence is now clear. We see in 
Scrooge a man who has his own theory of life and lives up 
toit, an unobtrusive person who does good in his own way 
and not in that suggested to him by casual callers; one to 
whom the gin-crawl and the banquet of slaughtered flesh 
make no appeal; one whose time can be more profitably 
spent in thought or reading than in the distasteful com- 
pany of people whose unthinking optimism takes the place 
of brains and whose heaviest cares can be driven away by 
a dose of the simplest medicine. And at this point, after 
diverging so long from Dickens, we come again and for the 
last time face to face with him. For though, as we have 
seen, he has grossly misrepresented and vilified Scrooge, yet 
he evidently felt, in spite of himself and intuitively, the 
force of Scrooge’s moral character, which we can appreciate 
after a process of dispassionate reasoning. At any rate, 
he saw that a man of Scrooge’s calibre was not to be won 
over by his message of: ‘‘ Love your neighbour, fill your 
glass and pass the bottle.”” So in order to make the con- 
version credible to posterity he invented the ghosts. All 
good Scroogists, of course, believe that at this point the 
region of fact yields definitely to the region of myth; they 
do not believe that Scrooge would have seen a ghost: 
moreover they believe that no array of ghosts, however 
visible and audible, would have been able to bluff him 
into making a sudden and radical change in his mode of 
life, which, as we have seen, was the outcome of a consis- 
tent and well-reasoned philosophy. But, by way of meet- 
ing the Gentiles on their own ground, we shall take one or 
two points in the latter stage of the story, to see whether the 
visions there related would have had the same significance 
for Scrooge as they had for Dickens. 
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That Scrooge, on having recalled to his sight events of 
his past life, which bore witness to the making of his per- 
sonality, should have become naturally elate or sorrowful, 
‘non pare indegno ad uomo d’intelletto” ; but to Dickens 
it seems wonderful and fills him with boundless glee. With 
the Christmas-observance obsession strongly upon him, he 
conducts Scrooge to the house of Fezziwig, whose festivi- 
ties entirely blot out the reproach attaching to an employer 
who provided no better dormitory for his apprentices than 
two beds under the counter in his shop. From here the 
scene changes to the meeting between Scrooge and the girl, 
who is bewailing with a touching feminism her inability to 
retain the affection of a man whom she entirely failed to 
appreciate or understand. The development of his ascetic 
and philosophic temperament, leading naturally to a distaste 
for marriage, was unintelligible to her. She therefore 
ascribed the change in him to a growing lust for money. 
Although the remembrance of this episode is sufficiently 
wearying to Scrooge to make him desire the Spirit to efface 
the picture, the subsequent remorse and intention of 
amendment are obviously a figment of Dickens. To pass on 
to the second visitation, what could it have betokened to 
Scrooge ? The Spirit’s throne composed of animal wreckage, 
the streets foul with muddy snow, the inclement weather ? 
And the shops! Economically they represented a state of 
wasteful competition; socially they meant a number of 
overworked assistants, whose method of keeping Christmas 
consisted in going to bed dead-tired in the early morning 
and sleeping half the day. Again, what could any thought- 
ful man discern in the garishly decorated windows but 
Life’s impedimenta? Would he not say with the Greek 
sage: “‘ How many things are there in the world which I 
do not want"’? As for his nephew’s party, enough has 
been said to prove that Scrooge would have been quite 
tolerant of it, and quite uninterested in it. In the scene 
of the Cratchits’ Christmas party Dickens achieves real 
though obvious pathos, and, in setting a crippled child like 
Tiny Tim in a family hard-pressed in the cosmic struggle, 
he could make an appeal to Scrooge as he could to all who 
read his tale. It is quite reasonable that Scrooge should 
have been affected at witnessing certain sordid details of 
the home life in Camden Town, and that he should in con- 
sequence have determined to help the Cratchit household 
by an increase of almsgiving to Bob. Butcan we possibl 
believe that he was sentimental enough to lose suddenly all 
his mental balance and be won over by Dickens’s prepos- 
terous threat, namely, that, unless he became a meddle- 
some nonentity for the rest of his days, Tiny Tim would 
die? Last, we have the third visitation. This shows to 
Scrooge principally two facts, which he must have foreseen 
many years back. One was that his death would be hailed 
with satisfaction by many to whom it would mean the 
removal of the responsibility they were under to pay what 
they owed to him. The other was, that he who had lived 
detached from society must expect to die lonely, as indeed 
he would have desired. 

Our thesis, then, may be recapitulated as follows. First, 
that Dickens grossly misrepresented Scrooge’s past life. 
Second, that Scrooge saw no ghosts. Third, that if he 
had seen them, they would not have had for him the signifi- 
cance which Dickens assigns to them. Fourth, that, 
presuming that in his old age Scrooge had been so far 
upset by the horrible series of nightmares as to fall into 
that state of deterioration which Dickens describes at the 
end of the legend, it would have been a voluntary sacrifice 
of his personality in order to stay Dickens’s hand from the 
barbarous murder of Tiny Tim. 

A, MARTIN FREEMAN. 


[Next week's Causerie will be “ Snobbery in Art and 
Literature,” by C. B.] 











FICTION 


The Undying Past. By Hermann Supermann. Translated 
by Beatrice Marsnatt. (Lane, 6s.) 


SUDERMANN’s “Es War” is not one of his greatest 
books ; but it is infinitely superior to most of the novels 
published to-day, and it is with pleasure that we find 
Mr. Lane issuing Miss Marshall’s translation of it. It 
is no easy task to translate Sudermann, and it cannot be 
said altogether that Miss Marshall has attained a very 
high standard. We are constantly reminded by such 
little things as two consecutive hyphened adjectives, long 
involved sentences and sentences which begin with a 
conjunction and have no verb, that the work is translated. 
But at least it may be said that she has given us a read- 
able and fairly literary rendering of the original. Many 
people are puzzled by the last few pages of the book. The 
ition is one in which two men, bosom friends, have 
en estranged by a woman. Leo von Sellenthin has 
been the lover of Felicitas in the days when she was 
married to a man named Rhaden. The discovery of the 
liaison is followed by a duel, in which Rhaden is killed. 
Von Sellenthin leaves the country, and in his absence 
Felicitas consoles herself by marrying his great friend, 
Ulrich von Kletzingk. When Leo returns he finds the 
sition unbearable, and declines to go near Felicitas. 
er husband naturally assumes that it is because he had 
killed Rhaden, for he is quite unaware of the true state of 
affairs. Finally, a peace is patched up at Felicitas’s own 
invitation, and before they realise it Leo and the woman 
find themselves on the brink of resuming their old rela- 
tionship. The man recoils in time and they decide to die 
together. But Ulrich surprises them alone at night—his 
wife leaves him and goes to live alone in Berlin. The 
barrier between the friends appears to have been removed 
and most people interpret the end of the book as meaning 
that the old friendship will be renewed. But this view 
appears to be untenable to any who read the book with 
an understanding of Sudermann’s views of life. The real 
ending appears to be that by the undying past, by that sin 
against the first husband, not only is the second husband’s 
life blighted, but the friends are set for ever upon 
different paths. The undying past is not the past of the 
friendship which nothing can kill, but the undying past 
of the sin, which kills everything. The fact that the 
book can be thus discussed, even in the space of a brief 
review, is testimony to its virility and power. The three 
chief characters in ‘“‘Es War” are wonderfully drawn; 
Leo with his strength of body and honest, frank views 
of life, Ulrich, the weakling, whe has lived by sheer force 
of will, the dreamer who can see evil in no man, and 
Felicitas. What is Felicitas? To some she is an enigma, 
to others she is a very ordinary woman, who sinned not 
from wickedness, but inability to fight against herself. 
Felicitas is one of the most complex studies of weman- 
kind that Sudermann has given us, and yet even among 
English women there are characters not widely different 
from that of the heroine, if such she can be called, of 
“The Undying Past.” 


The Spoils of Victory. By B. Paut Neuman. (Murray, 6s.) 


EvEN without the warning preface that ‘‘ the discerning 
reader”’ will easily recognise the real hero of Mr. Neuman’s 
novel, it would not require much learning to supply the 
names of the original dramatis persone. Mr. Neuman has 
given us a tale of a novelist enamoured of an unknown 
correspondent, who writes letters of appreciation on the 
publication of his books. The novelist, Champlain by 
name, has a foolish mother, a sister Laura whom he loves, 
a friend who is more than a mother to him, many debts, 
curious taste in dress and architecture, and a great scheme 
for a collected uniform edition of his works to be called 
“The Common Life.’’ From all this it will be seen that 
de Balzac, his ‘‘Comédie Humaine,” his sister Laura, his 
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mother who treated him always as a boy, his friend 
Madame de Berny, the Polish lady Madame Hanska and 
her invalid husband, the fantastic villa at Sévres, and 
everything tangible have been transported into a novel of 
English life. Here they are again, these good people, 
strings of them, like the Widdicombe fair chorus ; most of 
them to be identified with ease ; some reconstructed by 
guesswork. But “this isn’t the end of this shocking 
affair’”” by any means. Why change names and places at 
all if history is to be so closely followed, from the start in 
Grub Street to the final breakdown of the novelist after 
his marriage with the unknown fair one? The result is 
only to make Champlain come very near to being what is 
vulgarly known as a bounder. Dickens is the nearest 
approach toan English Balzac, but to say as much is 
absurd, for an English Balzac is a contradiction of terms. 
Mr. Neuman thought to create his man anew with the help 
of externals, and thus missed the more important but less 
obvious fundamentals. Any one can appreciate the force 
of Balzac’s female characters, and can readily understand 
that women constituted his first, his last, and his fondest 
public: the incident of the Polish lady was oniy an 
illustration of this. To transfer this en Boe of women 
and their character to an Englishman in fiction is 
easy, but it is impossible to imagine an English brain 
evolving the system of the Comédie Humaine. De Balzac 
also hated all that was bourgeois and provincial with 
an excess of zeal rivalled only as a passion by his firm 
and refined purpose. The assumption of the honorific pre- 
fix may seem to show that he had not the true spirit of the 
aristocrat, but in a genius may be excused what ina lesser 
man would be snobbish. Mr. Neuman can hardly be un- 
aware that his Champlain and his lady are wholly 
obnoxious folk: he must, of course, include such types if 
he himself has a ‘‘ Common Life ’’ series on the stocks, but 
it is not fair to play such games with poor de Balzac. He 
has his fun with all of us, however, and tells us, through 
Mr. Champlain, that journalists are ‘‘so horribly clever, so 
pat, so quick’: magazine writers are ‘‘smart, dapper 
little men,” up to any dodge. The flatterer proceeds to 
describe an editor’s room (in the neighbourhood of Covent 
Garden) where the ‘‘ walls were covered with soft blue 
hangings and a couple of Indian rugs redeemed the squalor 
of the bare boards. Three silver candlesticks with silk 
shades stood on the small black oak writing table” ... 
andsoon. These things have vastly arrided us, but may 
cause those who are uninitiated furiously to gnash their 
teeth as they think of the clever journalists and the 
luxurious editors and break the tenth commandment. 


The Cubs. (T. Werner Laurie, 6s.) 


THE boys at Thalma lived: there is no doubt of that. 
They lived like young Elizabethans. There was nothing 
drab or colourless about the life of Thalma. The bullying 
of the Pets was terrific; the adventures and wickedness of 
the Cubs was incomparable; the goodness of Brunel 
unmarred ; the friendship of Jan Farmer for him vivid and 
inexplicable as most friendships are. These wild Irish boys 
bear little resemblance to the staid English public-school 
boy. They play marbles, they steal apples, they shoot 
blackbirds and even ducks and geese with catapults, they 
fight at the least provocation, they pay out private scores 
at important football matches. They are what boys used 
to be, and are still sometimes thought to be, but are not. 
The development of the boy has been swift and wonderful. 
We shall never forget the shock of amazement at hearing 
a wise old boy of thirteen explain of his master: “ Oh yes, 
he’s a good enough chap and bowls at you all right at the 
nets and all that, but he can’t teach math. ;” and explain, 
too, without being kicked. But no matter. That critical 
bh was not developed at Thalma ; and we are glad of it. 
ough the wise old boy may shake his head in disdain 
and mutter “‘ outsiders” as he reads of these fellows who 
lay marbles, we confess to reading every word excitedly, 
iking their rough-and-tumble doings, and liking still more 


By Suan F, Butrock. 





the relish and gusto with which these doings are described. 
Mr. Bullock’s enthusiasm is so catching that he makes his 
love felt even for Brunel, the invalid boy who never had 
an evil thought and dies upon the last page. It seems 
almost a miracle that the little imp of scoffing should not 
answer such a clear call as this: if he came for a moment, 
he quickly hid his little face in both his little hands and 
was Sorry. 


Cattle Brands. (Constable, 6s.) 


WrreE and sheep have to a large extent turned the old- 
time picturesque cowboy of the West—the last cavalier, 
as some writer calls him—into a mere farm-hand, and the 
steady, relentless shooting of the old Rangers, with their 
motto not to wait for the other man to shoot first and their 
firm belief after a survey of each other’s shot-drilled 
bodies at the bathing pool that ‘‘it was simply impossible 
to kill a man,” has laid the foundation of a system of law 
and order under which 
Times aren't now as they used to be 
When gold was flush and the boys were frisky. 


And a man would pull out his battery 
For anything—maybe the price of whiskey. 


By Anpy Apams. 


So it is only natural to find in books written now dealing 
with those far-off days a lack of that vivid impres- 
sionist colouring with which writers like Bret Harte drove 
their dashing stories home, and only Mr. Owen Wister 
now preserves. These stories are somewhat slight in tex- 
ture, more suited to the ephemeral needs of a magazine 
than a bound volume, but they have a ring of sincerity 
about them and an insight into essentials, as is evidenced 
by the treatment of the inefficient boss, ‘‘ Bad Medicine,”’ 
by the self-restrained contemptuous hands of his outfit, 
where the author has shown himself as capable of self- 
restraint as Californy. That the ranch and the prairie 
have not yet lost their power to attract ‘‘ the feet of the 
Young Men” is quaintly brought out in the story headed 
‘‘A College Vagabond,’ and the capture of Pegleg 
testifies to the extent to which the endurance of a man 
and a Ranger could go, when camping for fourteen days 
on the trail of a criminal. 








FINE ART 
FANTIN AND ZORN 


In a letter to his life-long friend, the engraver Edwards, 


the late Henri Fantin-Latour made the following interest- 
ing declaration : 

It seems to me [he wrote] that a painter may congratulate himsel 
on having made great progress when he sees that the beautiful is quite 
close to him. From that moment he is a painter, then it is the painter 
who sees ; before it was the man. 


That Fantin himself arrived early in life at this stage of 
the painter’s progress is clearly revealed by the retro- 
spective exhibition of his works which now occupies the 
Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts at Paris. Among this 
collection is a small interior, La Toilette, painted in 1859, 
which proves that in his twenty-third year Fantin was 
sensitive to the beauty of colour afforded by such homely 
objects as the washhand-stand and mirror in his bedroom. 
Two years later we find him painting a cup and saucer, a 
silver mustard-pot, a knife on a mahogany side-board, and 
other still-life subjects, all rendered with the simplicity, 
the seriousness, and the direct effectiveness of a Chardin. 
In these early days he painted portraits also, and again 
he found his models “‘ quite close to him.’”’ He was only 
seventeen when he painted the first of a long series of 
“portraits of the artist ;” he painted his sisters, and his 
sisters’ friends ; he went to the Louvre and made careful 
copies of the masterpieces of Titian, of Veronese, of 
Correggio and of Watteau: in short, he studied his art 
exhaustively by endeavouring to penetrate |the secrets of 
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the old masters and then putting his knowledge to the 
test by painting all things which came under his observa- 
tion. 

Still-life was a favourite subject because, as the painter 
said of himself, ‘ c’est un modéle qui est toujours prét, il 
offre tous les avantages; il est exact, soumis, et.on le con- 
nait avant de le peindre.” Among the early still-life 
subjects were a few flower-pieces, and some of them, being 
introduced into England by his friends the Edwardses, 
met with an uncommonly favourable reception. Fantin at 
this time was struggling against hostile criticism and lack 
of sales at Paris, and henceforward he devoted much time 
to the painting of flowers, not so much that he preferred 
these to other still-life subjects, but because he found 
flower-pieces more readily saleable. Had he been less of 
an artist, these paintings of flowers—as near to “ pot- 
boilers’”’ as he got—might easily have fallen beneath the 
high standard he maintained, but to understand Fantin 
and to appreciate his art it is important to realise that 
they were regarded by the artist not as ends, but as 
means. Like his other still-life pieces, they were exercises 
in painting which would prepare and fit him for the greater 
works he had in mind, the great portrait-groups by which 
he paid his homage to genius, the rhythmical and imagina- 
tive compositions in which he revealed his passionate 
adoration of music and his devotion to Wagner, Berlioz 
and Schumann. 

Although no paintings could be more real, more true to 
life, than the portraits and groups by which Fantin is 
represented at the Beaux-Arts, he was not merely a 
realist. He was essentially a romanticist and a poet, but 
his scrupulous regard for truth to nature caused him to 
approach romance and poetry by way of realism. Sowere 
created those wonderful portrait-groups of his great con- 
temporaries, the Hommage a Delacroix and the Alelier aux 
Batignolles in which he expressed a chivalrous idea by 
natural means. In these the vision, though that of an 
artist, is severely real and simple. In the first, Whistler, 
Legros, Manet, Bracquemond, Baudelaire, the painter and 
others are gathered together to view a portrait of Delacroix 
on an easel. In the second, Manet’s friends, among whom 
we notice Zola, Renoir, Zacharie Astruc and Claude Monet, 
are watching the master at work. Intimate glimpses into 
the home life of artists, these paintings are rea] in that 
they give a natural rendering of a natura! scene. But in 
the end the romanticism which lay at the root of Fantin’s 
nature conquered, and his tribute to Berlioz, L’ Anniver- 
saire, has a less natural and more poetic setting. Beside 
the tomb of the composer the Muse, in deepest mourning, 
points to his name. To the left Music weeps over her 
lyre; to the right advance the heroines of Berlioz: 
Marguerite with a crown in her hand, Dido with a palm, 
Juliette accompanied by Romeo with an armful of flowers. 
And last, in the lower right-hand corner of the picture, we 
see the back of a man’s head and shoulders which we 
recognise as belonging to Fantin, who in his turn advances 
with a wreath of immortelles, his bowed head and rounded 
shoulders most movingly expressive of sorrow and deep 
reverence. In this work and in such allegorical compo- 
sitions inspired by Wagner as Le Graal and the Finale de 
la Gétterdimmerung, Fantin probably came nearest to the 
achievement of bis heart’s desire. 

With an artist so varied it is difficult to say in what 
consists his chief claim on the memory of posterity. He 
will assuredly be remembered as a painter of flowers, as a 
portrait-painter, as a lithographer—in which medium he 
had no rival among his contemporaries save Whistler— 
and Whistler never dared to push lithography so far—and 
if exquisite harmonies of rich glowing colour, rhythmical 
designs, firm drawing and poetical inventiveness make for 
immortality, then will Fantin be remembered best of all 
for what he loved most of all, his Inspirations Musicales, 
Allegories, and Mythologies. 

M. Anders Zorn, the Swedish painter and etcher—a re- 
presentative collection of whose work is being shown at 
M. Durand-Ruel’s galleries in Paris—is less a poet than 





Fantin without being more a realist. Like M. Blanche, 
he is amazingly clever, but again like M. Blanche, he 
rarely allows us to forget his cleverness. His nudes are 
wonderful for their elastic modelling, their fleshiness, and 
the exact values of sunlight and shadow, but his paint is 
often just alittle too sleek, his brush-work a little too 
“ slick’ to give complete satisfaction. His ability asa 
draughtsman and as a colourist it is impossible to deny. 
His etchings are so well known in England that the qualities 
of his line need no commendation here, while the portrait 
of a lady in red, exhibited at the New Gallery about 
eighteen months.ago, revealed in London M. Zorn’s com- 
plete mastery of this difficult, and, with him, favourite 
colour. Inthe Rue Lafitte M. Zorn’s passion for scarlet 
is often betrayed only by the flaming ribbon which binds 
the hair of a nude figure in a landscape, but scarlet, how- 
ever smallin quantity, is seldom missing from his palette. 
A few overgrown water-colours cannot atone by their 
technical dexterity for the painter’s inability to see what 
may and may not be attempted in this medium. Able in 
construction, clever in execution are M. Zorn’s exhibits 
almost without exception. And there is quality in the 
paint of some of the portraits and nudes, just as there 
is quality in the early paintings of Fantin, though not so 
fine a quality as that shown in his later works with more 
broken colour. But, admitted that good painting is 
something of a trick, there is this difference between the 
paintings of Zorn and of Fantin: with Zorn the trick is 
done; with Fantin the trick is done and concealed. 








MUSIC 
THE OTHER SIDE 


*“Coutp God make a sheet of paper with only one side 
to it?’’ was the question once put by a small sceptic of 
four, when the omnipotence of the Deity was first. pre- 
sented to his mind. We do not remember how nursery 
authorities solved the difficulty ofa reply, but the obvious 
consideration seems to be that though God could of 
course if He chose He generally doesn’t, and that a sheet 
of paper with only one side to it might prove occasionally 
unsatisfactory. Talking of sheets of paper, it may seem 
slightly irrelevant to begin a musical paper in this way, 
particularly as the anecdote was recalled to the writer's 
mind by an interesting article on Grieg’s piano-music 
which appeared in the AcaDemy of June 2, in which one 
side of these naively-charming compositions was discussed. 
But may there not be another side to criticism—another 
side to Grieg’s music ? And, if so, may another hearer of 
Grieg be allowed a few discursive remarks on the subject ? 
It is certainly true that Grieg owes a large measure of his 
popularity to the fact that a large proportion of his 
works is easily within thescope of amateurs. An audience, 
especially a British audience, best likes what it most 
thoroughly knows. An anecdote of Paderewski, and one 
which he particularly loves to tell himself, is illustrative of 
this. At the close of one of his earlier recitals in London, 
in the days when the great virtuoso was not so rigorously 
shielded from the public as. he is now, a lady hammered 
at the door of the artist's room. She must see 
Mr. Paderewski, she positively must, she had something 
important to say. Admittance was more or less grudg- 
ingiy allowed, and then the important communication 
gushed out. “Oh! Mr. Paderooski, 1 was so delighted 
with that Beethoven sonata. My daughter Arabella 
plays it!” 

That was her side of the question. But there must 
surely be another to the general acceptance of any 
composer besides mere familiarity with his works—a better 
justification of the proverb: “Vox populi, Vox Dei”? 
else how could the supreme voice obtain a hearing with 
regard to Edvard Grieg? It was, again, Paderewski who, 
speaking of latter-day composers, once said to the present 
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writer that there were two whose —_— would only be 
recognised fully by posterity. Of these one was the giant 
Wagner, the other was Grieg. No comparison was 
intended between them, of course; the remark merely 
emphasised the true originality of both. Reizend was 
the word used in connection with Grieg. We have 
no exact English equivalent for the noun from which this 
adjective is derived, and which ought properly to translate 
itself into somethinga trifleless spiritual t han ‘‘ravishment,” 
and more forcible than mere “charm.’’ To fall under the 
spell of such a quality is to be first allured, then arrested, 
then carried out of oneself. All truly lyrical creatures 
possess this power of enchantment, irom the mythical 
Lorelei on her lonely rock, to the blackbird singing in its 
green boughs after rain’; they thrill us less by actual com- 
bination of sounds than by what these sounds mysteriously 
suggest of unknown and unutterable things beyond. Ina 
word, all lyrical creatures are in touch with the ideal, and 
to be in touch with the ideal is to hold at least one quali- 
fication for immortality. Grieg is nothing if not lyrical, 
if not an idealist. At his highest he is heroic, at his lowest 
no lower than the level of the soil. One alternative 
compels an immediate uplifting of the spirit in those who 
share his thought ; the other wakes that sense of kinship 
with primitive things which is one of the intimacies of 
being. In either case, as our mind travels backwards and 
forwards, it rests on nothing less than infinity. One may 
find endless definitions for this feeling of the ideal in art. 
** Le sentiment de |’idéal c’est la nostalgie du beau dans le 
beau.” And again: ‘‘C’est l’élan de la beauté créée vers 
son principe invisible.” ‘‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” 
wrote Keats. The more transparent the sheath of the 
idea, the nearer we get to truth, the nearer to beauty. 
Music by reason of its ethereal qualities is the most illu- 
minative medium of any. Grieg’s method of handling this 
medium is certainly simple. ‘‘ Little turns of uncouth 
melody,”’ we are told, “‘employing over and over again 
the step of a semi-tone downwards followed by the Ieap 
of a major third in the same direction, Heath b piled-up 
harmonious discords and a love of crude-sounding fifths 
sevenths.” O, please, please, Mr. Critic, why uncouth ? 
But let the word stand. Might there not have been rude 
stone and rough timber in those: 


. . « Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faéry lands forlorn ? 


The thing to be considered appears to some people not so 
much consiruction as inspiration, not so much the 
masonry of the casement as the question: ‘‘Can we see 
through ?”’ Those who can, hear the voice of the Lorelei 
and—leaving the shams of a circumscribed and everyday 
world in a neat pile on the window-seat, or window-sill, or 
whatever other picturesque similitude po may apply to 
the stuffy stalls in Queen’s Hall—not only do they lock 
through, they plunge in. Perilous seas indeed! Who in 
real life would face conceptions, passions, emotions, as 
music presents them—who would dare? They are too 
strong, too simple, too genuine in their prototypes to bear 
translation here. Society would be overwhelmed, con- 
ventions would shrivel, the very limitations of our nature 
forbid. They belong, alas! to ‘“‘faéry lands forlorn ”’— 
literally forlorn. In so far as other people's perceptions 
ride the same tides as ours, in so far we taste the joys of 
companionship, but we can only travel thus a very little 
way. Between us and our fellow pilgrims rises betimes 
an impalpable mist—the mist of each other’s identity. 
Our nearest and dearest are as far removed from us in 
spiritual experience as are the twin lights of a double-star 
one from the other, between which, say astronomers, roll 
billions of miles of space. It is at once the glory and the 
tragedy of the soul that she sets forth on these wanderings 
as solitary as on that journey from which there is no 
return. And, as on that Jast journey, whenever the 
summons comes, follow she must. It is, of course, the 
simple-minded among us who are easiest led away. Inthe 
ease of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, for instance, the 





rats were the first to prick up their ears, the children 
trooped after, and, had the piper cared to pipe longer, 
doubtless staid townspeople would have been allured in 
their turn. Garrulous enthusiasts like myself would not 
have waited for the children ; they would have cast their 
stylo-pens to the winds, and gaily leapt forward with the 
rats ‘‘ over the hills and far away.” But had there been a 
truly intellectual a in Hamelin he might have had 
the piper judicially examined. Answer, thou vagabond ! 
What is thy theory and method? Whence hast thou 
these uncouth melodies, and why do the people run after 
thy crude-sounding fifths and sevenths? Why, indeed ? 
Is it because the artlessness of thy tunes is such that rats 
naturally scamper, and babes toddle to them; while the 
Arabellas of Hamelin rattle them off easily to Papa and 
Mama? Or is it because of a certain divine impulse 
underlying the music, which is the magnet of all popular 
enthusiasm and belongs to genius alone—das reizende genie 
which another living genius recognised and praised. Fr 
E ¢. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Mr. S. WELLWOOD, 34 Strand, is commencing the publica- 
tion of a number of finely produced volumes to be called 
the ‘“‘ Wellwood Books.” They are nota “series.” Each 
book will have its distinctive format. The first, which is 
to be published shortly, is a sonnet anthology, entitled 
‘‘A Book of English Sonnets.’’ The printing is by the 
Chiswick Pressin an exclusive type designed after Froben, 
an early Basle printer, and the paper is Van Gelder hand- 
made. The anthology will range from Wyatt and Surrey 
to poets of the present day, and will contain many 
copyright pieces which have not previously appeared in 
any collection. Among the living poets represented are: 
Mr. A. C. Benson, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, 
Mr. Robert Bridges, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
Mrs. Meynell, Me. Swinburne, Mr. William Watson, Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, and others. The edition is limited to five 
hundred and thirty-five copies on paper at 12s. 6d. net, 
and ten copies on Japanese vellum at {2 2s. net. After 
printing the type will be distributed. 

Herr Schlaf has arranged to translate into German 
Mr. Henry Bryan Binns’s * Life of Walt Whitman,” which 
was issued by Messrs. Methuen a short time ago. 

A selected edition of the poems of the late Mrs. Nora 
Chesson is in —— and will be published almost 
immediately by Mr. Alston Rivers. Mrs. Chesson, better 
known as Nora Hopper, left a young family almost entirely 
unprovided for; and the proceeds of this publication, to 
which Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer contributes an intro- 
duction, will be devoted to the fund now being raised for 
their benefit. Mr. Hueffer (90 Brook Green, W.) would be 
glad to hear in advance from intending subscribers to this 
edition, the price of which will be 5s. net. 

Mr. John Murray has in the press a book on “Lord 
Milner’s Work in South Africa” from the pen of Mr. Basil 
Worsfold.—Mr. Murray will also publish some time this 
month ‘‘An Englishwoman in the Philippines,’’ by 
Mis. Campbell Dauncey. The book consists of letters 
written home during a year spent in the Islands, and 
contains descriptions of the land and its people, of social 
customs, administrative difficulties, etc.—An interesting 
book of reminiscences which the same publisher has almost 
ready is General Sir Thomas Gordon’s ‘‘A Varied Life.” 
The author has spent much time in India, Persia, and 
Central Asia, and his volume is a record of military and 
civil service, sport and travel. f 

‘The Hampstead Garner ”’ is the title of a new antho- 
logy to be issued shortly giving a collection of verses in 
praise of Hampstead or relating to the celebrated writers 
who have been connected with the locality in earlier and 
present times; among these are Keats, Leigh Mane 
Akenside, Mrs. Barbauld, Joanna Baillie and others. ; 
book will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
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A book on “Schiller’s Dramas and Poems in England,” 
by Mr. Thomas Rea, will be published by Mr. T. Fisher 
A on June 18. The work is a contribution to the 
study of the literary relations between England and 
Germany in the nineteenth century. A complete literary 
history is given of Schiller’s dramas and three of his most 
important poems in England, and an attempt is made to 
estimate their influence on British writers.—‘‘ In Search of 
a Siberian Klondike” is the title of a book by Mr. Wash- 
ington Vanderlip and Mr. H. B. Hulbert, which Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin will publish on thesame date. It isa narra- 
tive of Mr. Vanderlip’s travels in Kamchatka. 

Mr. Robert Harborough Sherard’s long expected “ Life 
of Oscar Wilde” is now ready for publication. This 
volume gives the true facts of his career, and an account 
of his literary work. One purpose of the book is to dispel 
a number of false reports which have associated themselves 
with his life and work. It contains many illustrations 
and facsimile documents of interest and a full biblio- 
graphy. The publisher is Mr. T. Werner Laurie. 

Lord Dunsany—whose ‘‘The Gods of Pegana’’ was 
reviewed in these columns a short time ago—has another 
volume of a similar nature in the press: ‘Time and the 
Gods.” Mr. Heinemann will be the publisher. 

Messrs. Routledge are adding to their excellent little 
Muses’ Library ‘‘ Peacock’s Poetical Works’: ‘ Suck- 
ling”: and ‘‘ Thomson’s Poems.”’ To their New Universal 
Library they are adding a volume of selections from 
Sir Thomas Browne’s writings; Leigh Hunt’s “ Stories 
from the Italian Poets’’; ‘“ Marlowe’s Complete Dramatic 
Works”; and Lord Houghton’s “ Life of Keats.” 

Mr. W. Jasper Nicolls is publishing this week, through 
the De La More Press, a new book entitled ‘‘ A Dreamer 
in Paris.” Mr. Frank H. Taylor has provided five full- 
page illustrations and a number of other sketches affording 
glimpses of almost every aspect of Paris life, grave and 
gay. 
‘The Green Gateway—a peep into the plant world’”’ is 
the title of a new book by Mr. Francis George Heath—the 
first volume of his ‘‘ Nature’s Doorstep series,” fully illus- 
trated ‘‘ studies of earth, air and water for young people.” 
The Country Press of Kensington, W., will be the pub- 
lishers. 

Messrs. George Newnes, Limited, announce for imme- 
diate publication in their Sixpenny Series Mr. David 
Christie Murray’s ‘‘A Martyred Fool.” By a strange 
coincidence, this novel, which, as is well known, deals 
with the adventures of an anarchist who brought about 
his own destruction in a moment of desperation, was 
already in the press when the Madrid outrage occurred. 
This story, therefore, is of particular interest at the 
present moment. 








CORRESPON DENCE 


THE PORTLAND MINIATURE OF MARY STUART 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—I wish that I could agree with Father Pollen in thinking it 
**very probable"' that in the Duke of Portland’s miniature of Mary 
Stuart, “her sickness of 1566 is represented.’’ But, as Father Pollen 
says in reviewing my ‘‘ Portraits and Jewels of Mary Stuart,” I “do 
not notice that the white lady is lying propped up in bed.” Indeed I 
can find no bed in the miniature. A royal bed of the period was a 
great ‘‘ four-poster,” draped with the heavy hangings of costly fabrics 
often recorded in inventories. In the picture nothing of the sort is 
shown but merely the conventional ground of blue. 

ain, a lady did not go to bed in full morning costume, and in a 
sunshade of great size and peculiar fashion, like the subject of the 
miniature. Once more, Father Pollen probably refers to Mary’s 
dangerous illness at Jedburgh, in October and November 1566. At 
that season, in Scotland, no woman would wear a summer costume 
and a great sunshade in or out of bed. She would wear, probably, the 
costume, trimmed with fur, styled a /’Espagnole. The subject certainly 
appears to be a convalescent, and, if we had any trace of a miniaturist 
in Scotland, in 1 506, the picture might represent Mary convalescent 
after the birth of her son, in July 1566. She appears to rest her back 


against something, as if in a garden chair in the open air. But 
even if her painter, Jehan de Court, was with her in 1566—and his 





name and salary are recorded in her Etat—no miniatures by him are 
known to exist. I incline to think that the miniature was done in 
France, after her first marriage, when she is known to have been in 
bad health, and hopes were entertained of her becoming a mother. 
That the subject is really the Queen, the anagram, Virtutis Amore 
(Marie Stouart), seems to indicate. But the eyes are certainly grey, 
whereas hers were brown; at the same time the ermine, I presume, 
denotes royalty, and the portrait is assuredly not that of any Valois 
princess. The original, to which the reproduction, enlarged, does 
scant justice, appears to me to represent the sitter in the open air, in 
summer weather ; not in bed at Jedburgh in November. re 
. Lane, 


COMMERCIAL “CORNERS” IN ANCIENT GREECE 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—Aristophanes, Clouds, 1198-1200 ; 8ep ol rporévOat yap Soxodel 
pot toeiv, etc., is the reference I should have added to my mention, in 
mine of 2nd inst., of Aristophanes, as rebutting Professor R. Y. 
Tyrrell’s contention that the ancient Greeks ‘‘could mot make 
‘corners’ in anything.’’ (I gave the reference loosely—'' rporév@at, 
Aristophanes, Clouds,”—from memory only, owing to the Whitsun 
holidays insulating books). mporév@a: are defined by the Schol: ‘‘as 
taking beforehand all goods before they reach the market, and as re- 
selling them (uerarirpdcxovras) at a premium (wdedvos).”’ If one fondly 
imagines that ‘‘corners” were estopped by Periclean legislation 
(Curtius, History of Greece, ii. p. 554, French translation): ‘il (the 
mporévOns) commettait un délit s’il tentait d’exploiter a son profit les 
embarras de l’Etat, et de spéculer avantageusement sur la géne de 
ses concitoyens ’’), one sees at once, by the scholiast himself, that 
the mporév@ns, or maker of ‘‘corners,” was neither scotched nor 
killed by Pericles and his laws, by his Protection up to the hilt, by his 
ovropbdaxes, dyopdvouo., and the rest. The rporévys continued unin- 
terruptedly, under the alias perdBodos, says the schol, Our Pro- 
fessor of Greek here agrees with me herein, and specially refers to 
‘corners "’ in corn in Ancient Greece. 

H. H. JoHNsoN. 

Fune 5. 


AN EMENDATION IN HAMLET 


To the Editor of THE AcADEMY 


S1r,—I venture to ask if your correspondent—Mr. Geare—has seen 
Professor Dowden’s note in his “Hamlet'’ (Methuen and Co.). He 
does not find the text quite ‘‘ nonsense.” I have not now a copy of it 
—but, relying on a memory of some four or five years, he takes “ doth 
scandal”’ as a verb and makes quite a worthy plea for his case. I’m 
always suspicious of “emendations” and I only write to ask if 
Mr. Geare has seen Professor Dowden's note—which was received 
most favourably by the critics and which seemed to me to quite get 
rid of the “ crux."’ 

W. M. KENNEDY. 

Fune 6. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—This passage needs no violent treatment seeing that we have 
to deal only with the misprint ‘‘ of a” ; if then we read “‘ offer doubt,” 
we have a sort of chivalric challenge to man’s nobility, against the 
drinking habit under censure, which involves the scandal — 


A RHYME TO PORRINGER 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—Your note and the correspondence in issue of _— 2 ve 
rhyme to porringer have just come under my notice. Possibly another 
version may interest you. I heard it more than forty years ago at my 
mother’s knee and it was attributed to Samuel Butler, author of 
Hudibras, under the following circumstances. Two noble lords of 
King Charles’s Court were disputing about the possibility of a rhyme 
for porringer, and Butler’s powers were in question. He was sent for 
in haste to settle the matter on which a wager of £1000 was pending. 
He came, and the question being propounded, replied on the instant : 
‘*The Duke of York a daughter had, 

He gave the Prince of Orange her, 

My Lord, you've lost your thousand pounds 

For there’s a rhyme for porringer!”’ 

EpitH WarD. 
Fune 8. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF ‘* KNOWLEDGE” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 
S1r,— 
** No—no—I’d send him out betimes to college, 
For there it was I pick’d up my own knowledge.” 
Byron, Don Fuan, I. lii. 


This shows how Byron pronounced ‘‘ knowledge.” And Byron was 
right. All the great authorities on English pronunciation agree with 
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him, It is not only a correct pronunciation of the word, but it is the 
only correct modern pronunciation whether in church or in the 
market-place, in the pulpit or on the stage. There is complete 
unanimity on this point among lexicographers, grammarians and 
writers on English phonetics. It will be sufficient for me to adduce 
the names of Br. J. A. H. Murray (in the New English Dictionary), 
Dr. Noah Webster (in the International Dictionary), Dr. Annandale 
(in his Concise Dictionary), and Dr. Henry Sweet (in his History of 
English Sounds, p. 338). The a ye wy - of the vowel in the com- 

und is in strict accordance with the laws of English phonology. 

ompare coal, collier; nose, nostril; vine, vineyard; house, husband ; 
nation, national. Accordingly the pronunciation of ‘‘ knowledge” with 
a long o is quite contrary to rule, and should be severely condemned, 
pace Lord Tennyson. 

A. L. MAYHEW. 


WIT, versus WHITE 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—If Whit-Sunday does mean ‘‘ white” to which I offer no 
objection, why not spell the word properly, with the final ‘‘e'’? 
Archaisms are very well, but exactitude were better. re 


“ ACCORDION-PLAITED" 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—Now do I suspect your reviewer of the ‘‘ Strolling Professors "’ 
of the unspeakable crime of celibacy. May the fair readers of the 
Acapemy grant him their pardon and not impute his ignorance of 
their fashions to the whole of the male fraternity ! 

Shades of Wheldon! What originality pray can Mr. Miltoun claim 
for having seen skirts ‘‘ plaited like an accordion” when ‘‘ accordion- 

laited skirt"’ is a household phrase among womankind? For the 
benefit of the more hopelessly uninformed may I be permitted to point 
out that this particular type of skirt is not so called because of any 
musical properties it may possess even though it be made of the finest 
rustling silk. 
SUFFRAGIST. 
Fune 9. 


[Has Suffragist a wife? Does his wife wear a plaited skirt and pleat 
her hair? If he had a wife, would she not wear a pleated skirt and plait 
her hair ?—Eb.] 


* A BOOK-GUIDE FOR LIBRARIES 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—In regard to your interesting paragraphs in the ‘ Literary 
Week,” I have no doubt you will be glad to learn that the late 
Mr. Foskett (of Camberwell) published a monthly book-journal 
for libraries at the nominal price of one penny. Unfortunately his 
enthusiasm was greater than that of his confréves and the publication 
died an early, but a natural death. At one time the Library Bureau 
held a permanent exhibition of books for the use of both London and 
Provincial libraries. But for commercial reasons that no longer 
exists, The Library Association publish Lists of Best Books in the 
**Record’’; but they are only annual lists, and are therefore too late 
to be of much practical use. 

The Library World includes a ‘‘ book selector” page, but this is 
naturally limited and the competent Librarian cannot accept an out- 
side “selection '’ without question and comparison, although the list 
is invalvable for the books given; what he really wants is a highly 
technical book-list of current publications. It would be a great 
advance if a list such as that you suggest could be promoted, and the 
time is much more ripe than when the previous abortive attempt was 
made. But it is doubtful, in view of the animus with which some of 
the publishing houses on this side of the Atlantic regard public 
libraries, if they would do anything to foster a new endeavour. Too 
often the fault of the haphazard nature of the collection is to be found 
in the inability of the library authority to appoint a competent 
librarian. 

Avex. J. PHILIP. 

Fune 7. 


‘*ENCOURAGING THE MINOR POET” 
To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


S1r,—It is good to find in last week’s AcADEMy not cne only, but 
two kindly words (your own and that of your correspondent) for that 
derided being, the minor poet. 

That “minor poets cannot be too plentiful any more than skylarks 
and throstles can” is a comforting statement that goes a long way to 
taking the bitterness out of one’s next acrid review. 

One point, the minor one’s reviewer constantly forgets, if he ever 
knew it, is, that the a does not necessarily imagine himself to be a 
major one, because he submits himself to the reviewer's lash. The 
process may make for modesty as well as heroism, by the way! 

Perchance a reviewer does not inevitably contrast the last writer of 
a novel or a collection of short stories with Scott, Thackeray or 





Meredith; yet he is mighty fond of pitting the minor poet's work 
against Shelley, Wordsworth or Arnold, to the former's undoing, with 
a sense of unction in his own performance, that seems a little dispro- 
portionate to the event. 

However, minor poets sing on, in spite of an unkind world in the 
main, and their way is sometimes brightened by the encouragement of 
an eens friend, and the sympathy of a kind, if severe, literary 
ournal. 

: A MINoR Poet. 
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and a lecture on Wordsworth delivered before the members of the 
Brighton Athenzeum on February 10, 1853. ‘‘First published else- 
where.'’) 

Thomas, W. H. Griffith. Zhe Catholic Faith. A manual of instruction for 
members of the Church cf England. Second edition. 6x4}. Pp. 462. 
Hodder & Stoughton, ts. net. 

Haeckel, Ernest. The Riddle of the Universe at the Close of the Nineteenth 
Century. Translated by Joseph McCabe. 846. Pp. 142. Issued for 
the Rationalist Press Association : Watts, 6d. 

Garnett, Richard. De Flagello Myrteo, CCCLX Thoughts and Fancies on 
Love. Third Edition. 6x5}. Pp. 96. Elkin Mathews, as. 6d. net. 

Salome. A Tragedy in One Act, translated from the French of Oscar Wilde. 
64x 5}. Pp. 66. Lane, 2s, 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 


Plain Sermons for the Christian Year. By Various Contributors. Volumes. 
Trinity Sunday until Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 63x43. Pp. 238. 
S.P.C.K., 1s. 

Robinson, E, Kay. Zhe Religion of Nature. 7x5}. Pp.at5. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 3s. 6d. (See p. 570.) 

Neumann, Arno, Jesus. Translated by Maurice A. Canney. Preface by 
Prof. P, W. Schmiedel. 7}x 4}. Pp.180. Black, n-.p. 

Carey, Vivian. Parsons and Pagans. Being an indictment of Christianity 
and the exposition of a New Faith. 7}x5. Pp. 248. Drane, 3s. 6d. 
net, 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Bell, Mrs. Arthur G. Picturesgue Brittany. Illustrations in colour by Arthur 
G. Bell. 9}x64. Pp. 232. Dent, ros. 6d. net. 

Moore, Frederick. The Balkan Trail. 62illustrations andamap. 8x 5}. 
Pp. 296. Smith, Elder, ros. 6d. net. 

Jerrold, Clare. Picturesgue Sussex. 73x53. Pp. 153. The Shire series, 
Valentine, 2s. 6d. net. 





THE BOOKSHELF 


Etchings of Van Dyck, By Frank Newbolt. (Newnes, 7s, 6d. net.) 
—This second volume in the Master Etchers series will be a revela- 
tion to many who are familiar only with Van Dyck’s work as a painter. 
Mr. Newbolt does well to remind his readers that Van Dyck was a 





pioneer’ in étching, that ‘he was born in 1599, but a few years after 
Callot, and ly before Claude, Rembrandt, Ostade, or Hollar, and 
he followed in the history of etching only Durer and his immediate 
successors.” These ‘are facts generally lost sight of, and their 
remembrance, while viewing these beautiful and faithful reproductions 
of the prints in the British Museum, should go far towards establish- 
ing Mr. Newbolt’s contention that ‘‘ Van Dyck was one of the gréatest 
éetchers who have ever lived, though he died so young, and with so 
litttle done ’’—and, we may add, though he restricted his use of the 
art'to portraiture, and usually the portraiture of his artist friends. A 
catalogue raisonnée of the thirty-four etchings reproduced is a welcome 
supplement to the scholarly introductory essay. 


Bygone Eton, 1622-1905. By R. A, Austen Leigh. (Eton College 
Spottiswoode & Co., 21s. net.)—This is a re-issue in a single volume 
of five monthly parts which appeared during 1904 and 1905: but it 
contains many additions and a few alterations, and is now an ideal 
leaving-book for an Eton boy and wedding-present for Old Etonians. 
Mr. Austen Leigh has contributed numberless books and pamphlets 
to Eton bibliography during recent years, and his knowledge 
of the local historyand topography is displayed in the interesting 
notes which he has prefixed to the forty-seven illustrations forming 
this volume, and ranging from the Founder’s Design (1447) to a 
flattering photograph of ‘‘ Tatham’s’’ in 1905, just before it was pulled 
down to make room for the Memorial Buildings. Eton is beautiful in 
spite of a great many architectural atrocities, and we may be very 
grateful to Mr. Austen Leigh for avoiding any insistence upon the less 
prepossessing edifices, Some Etonians will be glad because the book 
is published before it is possible to include a picture of the War 
Memorial; and in general it may be said that it was a happy and 
judicious scheme which lays stress upon ‘‘ Bygone Eton”’ rather than 
upon the more modern — of the college. The book is a model of 
what such volumes should be. 


In a series of homiletic lectures, entitled The Scientific Temper in 
Religion (Longmans, 6s.), Mr. Waggett (a member of the Cowley 
brotherhood) shows the compatibility of biological science and of the 
evolution theory with theology. The subject is treated in a lucid and 
popular manner. Chapters v. and vi. are especially good. In dealing 
with the question of freedom and determinism the author rightly 
insists that the fact of experience is of far more importance than any 
philosophical conclusions which have been reached. At the same 
time he recognises that, among philosophers, Hegel has come nearer 
than any other, not to a solution of the mystery, but to its complete 
statement. He shows that Hegel's theory as to freedom and necessity 
being ~~ poles of the same reality is realised in experience, and 
of this he furnishes some remarkable illustrations, On the other 
hand, on page 42 his. psychology is confused. To oppose science, as 
he does, to the critical spirit is unmeaning and untrue, for the scientific 
position is definitely critical. But, after all, the antagonism between 
science and theology is now most acute, not in the sphere of biology, 
but in that of biblical and historical criticism, in the region of 
inspiration and dogma. Yet only one of the addresses is devoted to 
the former, and in this the author refurbishes the old discredited 
attempt to find modern ideas in Genesis. The chapter on ‘‘ Experience 
and Dogma"’ is equally unsatisfactory ; for, though the author rightly 
finds the heart of religion in experience, yet he does not apparently 
allow tbat this experience itself is proper matter for scientific (psycho- 
logical) investigation (page 26), nor does he seem to realise the 
historical relation between this experience and dogma. It is in the 
effort to determine this relation that the true “scientific temper in 
religion” is manifested. Yet the whole of this chapter is little more 
than a rhetorical homily, which is almost entirely devoted.to showing 
that dogma does not fetter the intellect, a proposition which, to say 
the least, requires considerable qualification. 























A HOME F BOOKS. 
Treat your books as your best friends. They will be true 


to you when all others fail. In other words treat your- 
self toa 






Your books will look well in it; they will ; 
always be handy, and its specially made doorsj, 
will keep them free from damage. Built up 
in'seetions of any required size, the whole} 
looking like a‘solid, handsome piece of furni-}! 
ture. Always complete, yet always if 
Pull particulars, prices, and name of nearest; If 
Agent, post free. Write for “Booklet No. ' 
23” to WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 44 Paul 
Street, London, E.C, Ie 
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Books for Sale, etc. 


‘ WBOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 

1oo St. Marrin’s Lawe, Lonpon, W:.C., anp 

4 BroaD.Strear, REARING. 


ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 


AMERTON (P.G.), French and English: 
a Comparison; crown 8vo, cloth, new: 
10s. 6d. for 3s. 3d. Hamerton, The Mount and 
the City of Autun, 3s. 6d. for rs. 6d; both post 
free. —WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds, 
Establish 


J. POOLE & CO. pt 


104 CHARING Cross Roap, Lonpon, 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 


BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 


Al inquiries as to Prices of Books iti our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 














hes Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Diekens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application, Books 
Bought.—WatTerR T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 








Books Wanted 





URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hotmgs Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 


Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- | 


sellers’ Row). 





HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802: Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 





MISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA ET 
HERALDICA, Vol. ii, First Series (about 1870), wanted ; 
ood price given.—W. E. Goulden, 5 St, Paul’s, Canterburys 
Vol i., 1869 for sale.) 








“MHRISTIANITY AS CHRIST 

PREACHED IT.” This and other pamphlets 
free and books on loan from Mrs. SguiRRett, 
Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 





Typewriting 





O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under 

takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS, 

tod. after 40,000; INDEXING and PROOF 

REVISING; accuracy; promptitude; highest 

testimonials.—-Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 





UTHORS’ MSS., od. 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington). Good r. 
Orders promptly executed.—M, L., 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 





branches). Notes, 
Sermons, Stories, 
accurate, prompt. 
M, 


YPEWRITING (all 
Reports, Lectures, = 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, 
tod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 





YPEWRITING.—Novels 9d. 1000. Trans- 
lations, plays, poetry, etc. Miss HaNnDLEy, 
Bankside, Berkhamsted. 








YPEWRITING.—AUTHORS'’ MSS. of all 
kinds carefully TYPED. 9d. per 1000 after 
3000. Knowledge of French, German and Italian. 
“4 U. Bowman, 74 Limes: Avenue, New Southgate, 





‘T S22 WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. rod. per 1ooo words. Specimens 
and references.— ress, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S:W. 


per rooo words, Ser- | 








Is the ideal Edition, dealing not only 
with the famous Dramatist’s Works, 
but also.with his Life, Surroundings, 
and Associations. It is at once a 
complete Literary and Stage History, 
and a Critical Analysis of each Play 
dealt with. 





Tue HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE 


NEW EDITION 
Edited by SIR HENRY IRVING & FRANK A. MARSHALL 
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The greatest interpreter of “Shake- 
speare” in'recent times, the late Sir 
Henry Irving, took an important | art 
in the compilation .of this important 
Work. 

The publishers believe, with no 


and reference. 


large number of fullspage etchings. 


Gilbert, R.A, &c. 


excellence has been reached. 








Th3 ATHENZUM says: 
““On the care with which the text itself 
of the plays has been prepared we have 
nothing but praise to bestow. ... The 
general result of thisscare andvlabour is 
+ +. SO good’ that we must eengratulate all 
concerned in it. ... It ts profusely illus- 
trated by Mr. Gordon Browne, whose 
eharming designs, executed in facsimile, 
ive it an artistic value superior, .im our 
udument, to any illustrated edition of 
hakespeare with which we are ac- 
quainved.” 





undue exaggeration but in the spirit of honest satisfaction, that they have not 
come-shert of their own ideal: and that they have: produced for all—the scholar, 
the general'reader, and the judicious-book buyer—a Work that cannot be swept 
away in the advancing tide of successive books, but will justly take its place as the 
Edition which the widest class of readers will desire to possess for reading, use, 


The illustrations are of the highest order, and have been specially drawn for 
this Work: they comprise 550 designs embodied in the ‘text, together with a 
In addition there is a series of fine repro- 
ductions in colour from Shakespeare’s Works, after pictures by Daniel Maclise, 
R.A., Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A., Ford Madox Brown, Charles R. Leslie, 
R.A., J. Northcote, R.A., Sir E. J Poynter, P.R.A., W. Holman Hunt, Sir Joho 


Where.so many have combined, it is confidently maintained that departmental 


By special arrangements with the Publishers we are able to offer this 





unique Work at a price well within 
the reach ofall. We are not offering 
this Work on the Instalment Plan, 
but by a simple arrangement it has 











been decided to send each subscriber 
one volume per month as issued from 
the Press. The first volume is now 
ready. 





The SPECTATOR says: 

‘*This handsomely printed edition aims 
at being popular and practical. Add to 
these advantages Mr. Gordon Browne's 
illustrations, and enough has been said to 
poaapuncee - << walsh te win 

e recognition by unique and ser- 
Vioeable qualities.” 





There will be fourteen volumes in all, and the price of each volume is 
only 4s. 6d., which works out at practically only 1s. per week. All we ask is that a 
Postal Order for 4s. 6d. should be sent us, together with instructions to send the 


remaining thirteen volumes as published, one each.month, and the volume can 


All carriage is 
The Work is printed on a papervof fine:surface, 


be paid for:on delivery. 
except for the complete set. 


id, but no order can be aceeptei 


especially made to give the best results with the hundreds of pen and ink and 


half tone illustrations scattered throughout its pages. 


It is beautifully bound in 


artistically decorated cloth boards, with an ornamental coloured design in gold 


by Mr. Talwin Morris. 


The size of.each volume is 9 inches by77_inches. 


On completion of the ‘Work, a Handsonmve Souvenir in the shape of an 
impression of the admirable Portraitof Sir Henry Irving as Mumitt, from . the 
painting by Edwin Long, R.A., executed in Photogravure, wil] be presented to 


each subscriber. 


The size of the engraved surface is 18} by 13} inches, with margin suitable 





for framing. This Portrait has been 
sold regularly for One Guinea net. 


eee 


We respectfully intimate to sub- 





scribers that all orders will be exe- 





The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says: 
“Mr. Gordon Browne's. illustrations are 
amongst the most perfeet things of the 
kind we have.ever seen.” 





cuted in rotation. 


It can ‘truly be said that it is 


AN EDITION 


FOR ALL 


TIME. 


To 
MANAGER‘OF 
tHe ACADEMY 
20 Tavistock Street, 
London, W.C, 
Please send’me, carriage paid, ‘tite 
rst volume of the New “ Henry Irving 


<a 


Shakespeare,’’ for which I enclose 4s. 6d., 


I agree to accept the remaining 13 volumes 
at (4/6 each-net) the rate of.one.each manth. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
wut) ASSURANCE ot» 


Fire, Life, Sea, Annuities, 
Accidents, 
Employers’ Liability. 








The Corporation is prepared to act as 
Executor of Wills, Trustee of 
Wills and Settlements. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO 


ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


Funds in Hand . . £5,250,000. 





For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
West End Office: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS 


In fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE HAMPSTEAD GARNER. Compiled 
by “A. M. C.” With a Preface by CLEMENT K, SHORTER. 

This little volume, it is to be hoped, will not fail to interest all lovers of 
nature and of poetry; for its object is to bring to their remembrance the 
praises of the many poets who, linking the present with the past, have from 
a - time graced Hampstead with their presence, or sung of its beauties 
n their verse. 








NEW NOVYVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOTUS OR LAUREL?” 
SECOND EDITION. In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


HASTY FRUIT. By Heten Wattace, Author of 
“* The Greatest of These,” “ Lotus or Laurel ?” etc. 


‘**An unusually good book, carefully and restrainedly written." 
GUARDIAN. 
‘*A tale of merit, with fine character, and good but not insistent moral 
tone,” —TimEs. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s. 


AMOR VERITATIS; or, Love of the Truth, 


The Baronet’s Story. By M. PENNELL. 





NEW YOLUMES OF YERSE. 
In fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. net. 


CRANMER, Primate of all England. 


A Historical Drama, By RALPH RICHARDSON. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 3s. 6d. net. 


RADIA; or, New Light on Old Truths. By 
ALEC C. MORE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s. 6d. net. 


REVELATIO DEI; or, The Eternal Revelation 


of the Triune God. By Rev. BERNARD HERKLOTS, M.A. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





IF YOU WANT A WEEKLY PAPER WHICH NEVER 
FAILS TO PLEASE AND SATISFY, ORDER FROM 
YOUR .NEWSAGENT THE 


aturday 
Westminster. 


(Jssued by th Westminster Gasette) 











IT COSTS BUT A PENNY, YET IS 
THE LARGEST AND BEST ALL-ROUND 
MAGAZINE-REVIEW PUBLISHED. 





‘THE YEARLY POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION 
IS 6s. 6d. INLAND, AND 8s, 8d. ABROAD. 
SHORTER PERIODS PRO RATA. 





SEND A POSTCARD REQUEST FOR 
SPECIMEN COPY. 





THE “SATURDAY WESTMINSTER,” 
TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C. 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 
PopuLarR FEATURES ARE :— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resumé of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with 
Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondents 
Everywhere. 





10 or 12 Pages Daily. 








THE SPHERE. 
6d, Weekly, 
a Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 
Tue EveninGc PareR OF THE EDUCATED MAN AND His FamILy, 

Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

Orrices: Newton Street, Hoisorn, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 


The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen and the Northern Half of Scotland. 


Reviews of Books appear on Mondays and Thursdays, and on other days as required. 
Book Advertisements are inserled on Literary Page. 


NEW BOOKS ARE PROMPTLY REVIEWED. 
Lonpon Orricz: 149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


THE LIVERPOOL COURIER. 
ESTABLISHED 1808. DAILY AND WEEKLY. 


** The Liverpool Courier” is a first-class newspaper having a very large 
circulation in Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales. 
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